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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Pro- 
SPECTUS for Lg te oe the different D. ments is now 
ready, and will be sen charge on application to J. W. 
OoxsincuaM, Esq., Meet College, London, putting the word 
* Prospectus ” Ry the cover. 


NIMAL PHYSIOLOGY.—King’s College, 
London.—EVENING CLASSES.—A COURSE of LEC- 
TURES on this subject will be commenced on WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, October 14, at Eight o’clock. This Course of instruc- 
_ is is especially inte intended to meet the requirements of Candi- 
dates for t! B.Sc. Examinations at the London Univer- 
sity. Fee, for the Winter Course, a Guinea and a Half.—Tickets 
may be obtained at the College Office. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 








SOCIETY of 


yp abecnmaigee ihe COUNCIL having resolved that on ‘4 
Ast of January, as the offices of SECRETARY and ‘gy 
shall OMBINED. Gentlemen desirous of becoming Nis 


sa ATES are requested to send in their applications oma feati- 
monials not later than the 20th of October next, to the Secretary 
¢ he Society, from whom all particulars can be obtained. Salary, 
r annum, with a residence, coals and gas. 
Or Vlaams. London, W., July, 1868. 





ECTURES on MINERALOGY and GEO- 
LOGY at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, are given on 
Wednesday, and Friday Mornings, from 9 to 10, by Professor 
TENNANT, F.G.S. Those on Mineralogy begin Friday, October 9, 
and ceuake at Christmas, Fee 2/.2s. Those on nomey com- 
mence in January and continue till June. A shorter Course of 
Lectures on Mineralogy and Geology is delivered on. Thursday 
Evenings, from 8 ~ = These begin on October 15, and terminate 
at Easter, Fee fe 8. 6d. Professor TENNANT accompanies his 
Students to the Public groczemne and to places of Geological 
interest in the souptry. He also gives private instruction in the 
above at 149, Strand, London, W. 











QWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


A LECTURE, introductory to the Session 1868-9, will be given 
in the Royal Institution, osley-street, Manchester, on MON- 

AY NEXT, October 5th, at 12 o’clock at noon, by OSBORNE 
REYNOLDS, Esq., B.A., Fellow of Queen’s ; College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Civil and Mechanical En, gegen on “ The Progress 
of Engineering considered with res to the Social Condition of 
this Country.” The Lecture will be open to ‘the public. 


J. G. GREENWOOD, Princi al. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, 


OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

OURS.—The MEETING for ELECTION of ASSO- 

CLATES to this rr-y will in future be held at the End of 

from the Secretary; evruaty.— Parteners OP CALLOW 
5, Pall Mall East. 


NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH.—The 
SESSION will commence on MONDAY, 2nd November, 
1868.—Full details as to Cl; ons, Degrees, &c. in 
and Medicine ; t wed with a List 


eneral Council, will be found in the‘ h Lm 


sity Calendar, 1868-9,’ published by ars.) asamaee Doug 
.; by post, 28. 10d. 


68, Princes-street, Ed nburgh. Price =r 
By order of the Sen: 
JOHN WILSON. ‘Secretary to the Senatus. 





FULLANDS ‘COLLEGIATE " SCHOOL, 
TON. 

AN UPPER MIDDLE- mane none BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Rag = taken: Thorough English, Mathematics, French, Clas- 


sics, Natural Science, Drawing. Two Foundation Scholarships 
competed for annually at the jdsummer Examinations. Situa- 
tion unsurpassed. WILLIAM REED, F.C.P. 





CONOMIC SCIENCE. —A COURSE of 
EIGHT Ig nd will be goven to Ladies and Gentle- 
men, by W. B. HODGSO . LL.D., at the Architectural 
Gallery, 9, Conduit-etoee Regent-street, on successive SATUR- 
DAYS in’ October and November, beginning Oct. 10, at Three 
oct clock. Fee for the Course, Half. a-Guinea; Reserved Seats, One 
uinea. 
The arrangements are under the direction of the London Asso- 
ciation of School mistresses.. . of admission may be obtained 
from the ype Miss Buss, 12, Camden-street, N.W.; jd 
Treasurer, — Janion, Harold House, Lenstowne. road. W.; 
Secretary, Miss Davi ee 7, gc ge ae N.W. ; and at the 
street, of the Associat tion, 23, Great M. borough-street, Regent- 


e proceeds of the Lectures will be added to the Funds of the 
Waeeel College for Women. 


R. CHARLES DICKENS'S FAREWELL 

READINGS, at ST. JAMES’S HALL.—On TUESDAY 

tab fatal NEXT, October 6, Mr. CHARLES DICK ENS will 

read his ‘ Doctor Marigold’ and the ‘ Trial from Pickwick.’ Com- 

mence at Fight.—Sofa Stalls, 7s.; Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 38.; Admis- 

sion, -% Pg te at Chappell &Co.’ 8, 50, New Bond-street ; and at 
Austin’s, 23, Piccadilly. 














Roxvat COLLEGE OF SCIENCE FOR 
1 AND. 
STEPHEN’S GREEN, DUBLIN. 
SESSION 1668—9. 
The Session will commence on MONDAY, 5th October. 


Extended Courses will be given in the following subjects:— 
Pure and Applied jpeateemasicn Mecha- 
By Professor Ball. 


nism, and Machinery 
Descriptive Geometry, Geounebe Me- : 
Professor Pigott. 
Professor Barker. 








chanical Drawing, ane ae Surveying 
Experimental Physics .. 










Zoo ooloay, asikece ee Professor Traquair. 
Chemistry seeeeeees Professor Sullivan. 
Applied Chemistry and “Laboratory Prac- 

o including anaes, = Sensis Professor Galloway. 

eology .. eovee Professor Jukes. 
Mining and “Mineralogy Professor O'Reilly. 
a Seks ve xeleies és Me Baily. Davy. 

ry ( trations) ............ Mr. 








During the Session short Courses a Evening Lectures of a more 
popalar character will be delivered, the particulars of which will 

duly announced. 

Examinations in the above subjects will be held in June, 1869, 
at which Prizes and Medals will be awarded, as = - s Royal 
Scholarships, at the value of 50/. each, tenable for two 

There are nine Royal Exhibitions attached to the College eof the 
yearly value of 50l., tenable for three yea 

The course of instruction in this College is recognized by the 
Secretary of State for = as qualified for appointments in the 
Engineering Departm 

The Diploma of ‘Associate of the College will be given to Stu- 
dents on the completion of aeee third year’s course. 

Fee for each Course, 2. ; or for all the Courses of each Academic 
Year (Laboratory excepted), 10l.; or for the Studentship of three 


years, 251. 
Laboratory Fee, 2l. per month ; 51. for three months ; or 121. for 
the entire =. 
rogram mes y be had on application at the College, or by 
letter cadrenped 6 to the Secreta 
FREDERICK Z-! eeet. LL.D., 





“COLE INTERNATIONALE = ST. GER- 
MAIN-en-LAYE, near Paris. Founded in 1862. 


Head Master—Prof. Dr. J. BRANDT, Academy of Paris. 


The regular Course ¢ of Instruction comprises po Eg ~ and 
Modern 1 (Ar ebra, Euclid, 
Trigonometry, Conic Sections Differential and integral Caleu lus), 
Natural Sciences (Geology 
Experimental Physics), History, ae Vocal Music, Draw- 
_ Fencing and Gymnastics. Special Classes for Civil Engineer- 

ng (Préparation a 1’ Ecole Centrale‘des Arts et Manufactures, et 
a l'Reole des Mines’, and higher mercantile pursuits. The Courses 
and Lectures for the New School Year will commence on THU 
DAY, October 1.—The Prospectus and Plan of the Studies may be 














had in London at Mr. + menor Outrvier’s, 9, Old Bond-street, or 
at the Office sof Mr. Maurice, 14, Tavistock- street, Covent- 
arden. Ap *. to be d to the Heap 


ASTER, 89, PRtue de Poissy, St. Germain-en-Laye, France. 


PEDFORD COLLEGE, 48 and 49, Bedford- 
square. —Session 1868 868-69. 

The praveunaL LECTURE will be delivered by 
HALES, Esq., M.A. Cantab., on, WEDNEsDAY, AL % 
Subject: ‘Old’ English R free to Ladies 
and Gentlemen, on presenting Sar r visiting cards 


The CLASSES will begin on T October 15 
SANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. 











MESS.c GLYN (Mrs. E. S. Dautas) is now 
ging for her SHAKSPEAREAN READINGS. She 
will read ay the 8th of October at Sunderland ; on the 17th at 
Edinburgh ; on the 2ist, aoc = 26th at Brighton. spn to 
Mrs. Dauuas, the B a London, W. 








LINNAZUS BANKS’S ORATIONS :— 

e Three Silent Kings—* A Man’sa Man ’—Sermons in Stones 

—Burns’s Apotheosis— Old World Heroes— Dignity of Labour. 
a —_ tes on application.—2, Malvern-terrace, Barnsbury 

ark, N. 


\ ISS REBECCA ELLIOT’S CLASSES for 
DRAWING and PAINTING (n, the method of the 

~ 7: of Science and Art) will be RESUMED Ocroner 28, 
r Prospectuses of Classes and Terms for Private Lessons, 

apply to 3 45 Miss Restcca Exuior, 44, Oakley-crescent, King’s-road, 


ONSIEUR DE FONTANIER’S COURSE 
of FRENCH [pera ecston, Lectures, Gece, and Pri- 
vate Lessons, for Civil and Military C to 
be held at Ring's ae and at his residence. The’ New Exami- 
my apene s w ready. 
The CO POSITION CLASS is held on WEDNESDAYS and 
a oy DAYS, from 4 till 8, at 14, Devonshire-street, Portland- 
place. 




















\ ORNING CLASS for the SONS of GEN- 
TLEMEN (exclusively), 13, Somerset-street, Portman- 
square.—Studies will be resumed rit URSDAY, October sth. 


TE IGH CLASSICS, LOGIC, ETHICS, 

ele ny at ag POLITICAL ECONOMY.—A et 
Class Man in Classics, of whose Pupils Ten have succeeded a’ 
Three latest Competitions for India, gives PRIVATE LESSON vs 
in Chambers, or by Correspondence. Lectures in Coll > ke, 
Answers and sets ia Papers, &c.—Address D.C.L., Mr. 
Kelly, Gray’s Inn Gate, W.C. 








IVIL SERVICE, ARMY, and other COM- 
PETITIVE EXAMINATI ON are ial 
repared for the above at the Harte % Tastitation Southampton, 
is a Staff of Graduates in Classical, Mathematical, and Scientific 
onours.—For terms, &c. address the Principa. 


ORDON COLLEGE FOR LADIES, 4, 

QUEEN-SQUARE, W.C., conducted by PROFESSORS dis- 
tinguished in Theology, Lite terature, § Science and Art, will OPEN 
on the 8th of OCTUBER.— ve tuses, apply ‘to the Lavy 
ResipEnt. 3 CHARLES, Hon. See. 


Aidat. 











REPARATION for the a SCHOOLS. 

e Rev. J. BARRETT-LENNARD, M.A., Vicar of 

Preen, in the healthiest part of Shropshire, receives SIX 

at Bins the Sons of G o be for the Public 











on apy 
TAMMERING, DEFECTIVE SPEECH.— 

kD) Mr. A. MELVILLE PELE receives PUPILS for the mile 
of all VOCAL D hg wg Bl — IMPEDIMENTS. The AF 
and DUMB a ught peak. Private Lessons in BLOCU- 
TION and VIST BLED SPEECH. —18, Sn Bae N.W. 








NOtICE. ROYAL SCHOOL of ‘MINES, 


MYN-STRE 3 
MONDAY. MYN-STREET, London.—The Session will begin on 


uses may be had on Aptiiention 
NHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
[THE PRESS ASSOCIATION require a com- 
supertatend, MANAGER. His duties will be to o 
intend, under the My a of the Managing Com’ 
the genera 1b of ti all its a 





ze and 
ties, 








its for an home and foreign news. It 
is desirable that he should have had some experience of ni 
work, and be of thoroughly active eben habits. ‘A liberal 
salary will be given.—Applications, stating anenss 5 present 

ition, previous occupation, and his age, and a 

y testimonials and ref references, must Va sent in not jater — 
ber i. marked “ Manager,” and addressed to the tempo’ 
Oiiews of the Press Association (Linitedy 112, Strand, London, 








MASTER PRINTERS.—WANTED, b 


an Experienced Reader and Practical Printer, a SITUATION 
as READER in a London Office.—Address A. E., 163, 8 


wa ANTED, a SITUATION as READER 

ina Publishing ~j Newspaper Office. The Advertiser nes 
a thorough knowledge of French and Italian and understan 
Latin. Satisfactory References. — Address 8., 4, Suthoriand: 
square, worth. 


— eee CORRESPONDENT of a 
vincial Newspaper IS OPEN TO WRITE 

Second Letter, Fytitements Sketches, Political and Literary 
Notes.— Address harles Mitchell’s, Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street.. 


ROVINCIAL PRESS.—Conservative and 
rayne nee —A LEADER-WRITER and REVIEWER 
of long experience, Author of several published Works on Moral 
and Politival Philosophy, and a First-Class Man in his Univer- 
sity, has time for an additional ore MENT m ty PROVIN- 
CIAL PAPER. Highest 
to LL.D., care of Mr. Parnell, 63, Bouthaspooe: Tow, nv Cc. 


ITERARY AND CRITICAL.—An acute 
CRITIC and EXPERIBWOED WRITER would engage 

to supply Periodical Reviews of vy ~ it Literature, on reasonab! 
Sree. — Aptenes Critic, care of Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet- 
ITERARY.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, the 
COPYRIGHT of a Sixpenny Monthly Magazine of ‘Popu- 


lar Literature; also a recently-established respectable Class 
Weekly. —Address Z., 21, Union-square, Islington. 


W ANTED.— A CAPITALIST, willing to 
join the Advertiser in starting a Literar Publication. 
only required, from 6001. to 1,001. ; success certain. Principals 
only treated with.—Address H. C.,' 13, Alfred-place, Camden- 


























Ss LIBRARIAN, ASSISTANT, or OCCA- 
SIONAL; or a CATALOGUER, a Coptiemen, aged 40, 
of exact habits, and o Highes 
-—Vinité, 15, Tarkball- lane, Cajhan. 


O EDITORS.—An experienced Engiieh « J sow. 
nalist, who has , Sonate’ throughout the United S and 
Canada, desires an Bagnqemsen’ as CORRESPON DENT . one 
4 more English a, xcellent ein and American refer- 
ces.—Apply, stating terms, to E. B., Journal Office, Shepton 
Mallett, Somerset. 


LITERARY GENTLEMAN, late of the 
University of Berlin, fully conversant with the German, 
French, English pales, Classical and Hebrew Lan » is 
desirous of an ENGA ENT as Secretary, Amanuensis, Libra- 
an, translations 1 pw and into the above i for the 
Press and other purposes. Most Pp 
Address Tz, 270, Strand. 


ANTED, a LADY or GENTLEMAN 

to JOIN the ADVERTISER in the Proprietorship and 

Management of a Monthly Sixpenny Magazine of one year’s 

standing.—Address “* Macazinr,” Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 


pRvats SECRETARY by a GENTLE- 
f high Educational Attainments oa an experienced 


Shorthand Writer. Excellent references.—Address Henry Ep- 
warps, 3, Staple Inn, Londo 


UBLISHING BUSINESS TO BE DIS- 
POSED OF.—A favourable OPPORTUNITY now presents 
itself for a GENTLEMAN of enterprise to ae = established 
PUBLISHING HOUSE. ametics te 
ress ALPHA, care of Messrs. Tilleard & Co. Bolicitors, 34, 
Old pl Ec. 


ANTED, 2 YOUNG MAN as ASSIST- 


ANT to an Artists’ Materials and Printseller’s Business, 
street BC. by letter, A. W., Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet- 


RGAN.— Lessons and Practice, at 143, Strand, 
on a fine ery ae — ie ny pny 
owe —Pupilsand Students m ge terms 
V.5S., 143, Strand (Organist, < “Michael, Soak) 
rO. 21. NEWMAN- STREET, Ox 
19 years’ ae TO BE SOLD for 2002 
annum ; 15 Rooms, and good Garden in the rear. 












































ROPICAL AMERICA.—A Gentleman, of 
Ratied Fant y+ — ge = experience of travel in 

re shes to meet with a COM- 
NON ON who co eae join him in tots Vs — Se 


Ane r, e country. Referen ged.—Address W., care 
ot F. Slater Esq., i Austin-friars, E. 





\) MORNING CLASSES, 41, Fitzroy-square. 
GREEN, of the Institute of fWater-colour P: 
my itmiee a pee Rnd ———— 

rawing and Perspective. 
Particulars forwarded. 
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HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, Eng- 
lish, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospec- 
fuses with List of New Publications, gratis and post free. — 
* Ah Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at 

tly reduced prices may also be had free, on application.— 
io a Ae ’s, Hopeson’s, and Saunpers & Or.ey’s United 

raries, 307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic. 


“A TCHLEY & CO., "Publishers of WoRKS on 
ENGINEERING, Architecture, Science, Archeology, &c. 
are prepared to undertake the Publication of Works on the above 
or ‘kindred Subjects. 

ACATALOGUEof their NEW WORKS sent free on application. 
Arcu.ey & Co. 196, Great Russell-street (near the Museum), w. C. 














LD BOOKS, REBA ACKED and RE- 

STORED.—i2mo. 9d. ; 1s. ; 4to. 1s. 6d. ; p Be 23.— 
OuLVERWELL, 124, nentheeatle g ‘C Ov ent- garden, w. 

OOKS on the FINE ARTS, IL LLUS- 


, TRATED, &.—A new CATALOGUE, ‘just issued, con- 
taining very many Fine, Valuable, and Useful Books, under the 
headings of Architecture, Bible Plates, Cruikshank, Costumes, 
Sire, Etchings Flaxman, Galleries, Gruner, H: arding. Heraldry, 
Hogarth, Holbein, Italian School, Iliuminating, Ireland, Kent, 
Landscapes, London, Ornament, Oxford, Portraits, Painting, 
in, Raffaelle, Retzsch, Rome, Ru skin, Scotland, Shakspeare, 
Stothard, Turner. Walton, Yorkshire, Woodcuts, &c. &c., post free 
of JAMES ] RIMELL, 400, Oxford-street. 


EE O. G. RE. JLANDER’S latest PHOTO. 
WO GRAPHS at Baey’s, 3, Roy: ay Exchange ; as Spooner’s, 
379, Strand ; and at Sams’s, 1, St. James’s-street, 








MORE ACCESSIBLE. 
G. REJLANDER’S PxHoroerapPaic Stupi0, 


MALDEN-ROAD, N.W., is less than 300 yards from 
HAVERSTOC K-HILL STATION on the Midland Line, which 
Dow communicates with the Metropolitan sy stem of re ail. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


All the best NEW BOOKS are in circulation at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as the demand 
and arrang ts are made for an ample supply of 
all the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 
First-Class Subscription, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOK SOCIETIES. 








BOOK SOCIETIES in direct communication with the Linrary | 


are now established in nearly every Town and Village of the | 


Kingdom. Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite 
in one Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the New 
Books as they appear, on moderate terms. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS deliver the New Books 
at the Residences of Subscribers, in every part of London, on a | 
plan which has given general satisfaction for many years. 


Prospectuses postage free on application, 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries, 
Secretaries of Book Clubs and Institutions, Merchants, Shipping 
Agents, and others, are respectfully invited to apply for MU DIE’S 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for OCTOBER. 

This Catalogue contains more than One Thousand Books of the 
Past and Present Seasons, at the lowest current prices. 


A REVISED CATALOGUE of Works by Sir Walter Scott, 
Macaulay, Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, Tennyson, Kingsley, 
Jean Ingelow, Browning, Archbishop Trench, Dean Stanley, 
Lord Lytton, and other Popular Authors, selected chiefly from 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and re-issued in Ornamental 
Bindings for Wedding and Birthday Presents and School Prizes, 
is also now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 


a 


*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained with the least pos- 
sible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S MANCHESTER 
LIBRARY, Cross-street, Manchester; and from all Booksellers 
and Literary Institutions in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford-st. 
CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


| FORBES, 
| Collection of Oriental 


OVE’S CATALOGUE of CHOICE OLD 
ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS, by the most celebrated 
and esteemed Masters, forwarded by post for two stamps. 
81, Bunhill-row, London.—Established above sixty years. 


M Aaievt67W ns & & 
MAGIC FLOWERS. 


MAGIC FLOWERS. 
EDFORD HOTEL, BRIGHTON.—Every 


endeavour is made to render this Hotel equal to its long- 
existing repute. The Coffee-room, with extensive sea-frontage, 
has been enlarged and improved. Communications to “*THE 
Manacer” will be promptly attended to. 





Ts E TERRIBLE EARTHQ U AKE in 
PERU.—Mr. GORE begs to inform the Managers of Scien- 
tificand ae, Tostitations that he has arranged his Lecture, 
entitled “PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of SOUTH AME- 
A,’ so as to ee a full description of the localities visited 

by the recent calamity. The Dissolving-View Illustrations are 
Porter from Photographs taken in Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador. 
or “me ms and Syllabus, address 20, Alfred- place, Bedford-square, 





B®tTIsH and ‘FOREIGN SHELLS. 


Mr. R. DAMON, of Weymouth, nae to mtr 
Specimens and Named Collections of BRITISH SHELLS, in- 
cluding most of the rarer kinds. Priced Li int, 

Elementary and other Collections of FOREIGN SHELLS. 
An Abridged Catalogue of Collections in British and Foreign 
Shells and Fossils, with Lists and other Publications, sent. 


Single 








Sales by Auctian 


h ESSRS. HODGSON beg to announce that 
1 the Season for SALES by AUCTION of Libraries, Stocks 
of Books, and Literary Property of every description has COM. 
MENCED, and in thanking their Friends and the Public for past 
support, venture to assure them that the same punctuality and 
regularity in the transaction of their business, for which it has 
been characterized during the last Forty Years, will still continue 
to be exercised. Valuations made for Probate or other Purposes. 
_15, Chancery -lane, w.c., October, 18 1868. 


"40, 000 F "olumes of Popular r Modern Books of “all Classes. 


\ ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by “rege 
4 TION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., 
TUESDAY, October 13, and two following days, upwards of 50, O00 
Volumes of POPULAK MODERN BOOKS, comprising Railway 
Reading, Juvenile and Elementary Works, Novels and Tales, 
Religious Publications, Biographies, Voyages and Travels, Gift: 
Books for the Young, Scientific Works, &c., chiefly new, in cloth 
and boards. The whole forming a most attractive collection, very 
suitable for Shippers and the Country Trade. 
Catalogues will be forwarded on application. 


The Valuable Library of the late “DU NCAN FORBES, 

LL.D., formerly Professor of Oriental Languages in 

King’s College, London, and Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 


NV ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUC.- 
p | TION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on 
MONDAY, October 19, and two following days, atlo “clock (by 
direction of A Executors!, the LIBRARY of the late DUNCA 
LL.D., comprising a most valuable and amelie 
Books relating to the History, Language, 
Literature, Antiquities, Numismatics, Manners, Customs and 
Religion of the various Nations of the East—Rare Voyages and 
Travels in the East—Dictionaries and Grammars in Hindostani, 
Persian, Arabic, Sanscrit, Turkish, Chinese, Egyptian and other 
Eastern Languages—the most celebrated Works in the Persian, 
Arabic and Sanscrit Characters— Books in the Gaelic, Celtic, Irish. 
Welsh and Anglo-Saxon Languages—Early Scotch Poetry and 
Books relating to Scottish and Irish History—a Collection of 
Books on the Game of Chess—valuable Mathematical Treatises— 
the Works of the most eminent English Writers in History, 
Poetry, the Drama and General Literature, Classics, French, 
German and Italian Authors, &c.—also, Four Mahogany Book: 
cases with glazed doors, 

Catalogues are preparing, and will be forwarded on application. 


Books in in General Literature. —Six days’ Sale. 


i tye my HODGSON will SELL by AUC- 
i ION, at their nae ty 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, October 27, and five following days (Saturday ‘and 
Sunday excepted), at 1 o'clock, a RGE COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, including the Library of a Clergyman, deceased, and 
Selections from several Private Libraries, comprising Manning 
and Bray’s Surrey, 3 vols. folio— Views in Surrey, 445 plates, 
mounted in 3 vols. — Hogarth’s Works — Boydell’s Large 
| lates to Shakspeare~ Dodd’s Church History, 3 vols.—Muses 
Farnése, 10 vols. — Vitruvius Britannicus, 5 vols. — Henry’s 

Bible, 6 vols.—Clarendon’s Rebellion, 8 vols.—Lodge’s Portraits, 
12 vols.—Johnson’s English Poets,68 vols.— Bibliotheque Classique 
Latine, 152 vols.—Merivale’s Romans. 7 vols.—Mahon’s England, 
7 vols.—Prescott’s Works, 13 vols.—and other Standard, Historical, 
Scientific, Architectural, and other Illustrated »ks — Topo- 
graphy—Couuty and Family History—the Works of the most 
eminent Theological Writers—Classics—Poetry—and a variety of 
Books in every ee of Literature. 

Cat alogues are preparing. 


























212 eo of Scott Russell’s Great Work on ‘ Naval 
Architecture,’ being the entire Remainder. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will include in the 
Ly SALE by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115 . Chan: 
La early in NOVEMBER, 213 Copies of Mr. Scop 
RUSSELL MODERN SYSTEM NAVAL ARC HIT 
RE, embracing Naval Design, Practical Shipbuilding ang 
Steam Navigation, 167 carefully-executed Line-Engravings, ang 
724 of riptive Text. Folio, double elephant, published at 
421. The above number of Copies are all that remain out of g 
large impression ; and, consequently. this will be the last oppor. 
conten of sorerirtd this really valuable Work. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


Important Sale of Fine Illustrated Works and Standard 
Books in General Literature, valuable Remainders, dc, 


pgm HODGSON will SELL by AUC. 
TION, at their Rooms, 115, Chaneery-lane, W.C., duri 
the ns of NOVEM BER, an important sm pe of iLLus. 
fo eclee WORKS and Standard Books 0 < al pte comprising 

aoa Anglicanum, edi v. F. G. Lee, 15 Pla 
4to. (sells 218.) vellum—9 Doré’s Edition Mf “thie Bible, in moroceo 
and sheets—19 The Sermon on the Mount, illuminated, large 
folio—9 Roberts's Holy Land, 6 vols. in 3, imp. 8vo. morocco—499 
Lingard’s History of En gland, 10. vols. wn Svo. cloth—109 
Christmas Carol, small 4to.—1,000 Memorial of the Marriage o 
His Royal Highness the Prince of W ales, coloured Plates, folio 
(sells 51. 5.), and 150 on large paper (sells 100. 10a.)—100 Art of 
Illuminating, small folio (sells 32. 10s.)—4 Waring’s Masterpieces 
of Industrial Art, 3 vols. folio, morocco—1 Gould’s Birds of Europe, 
coloured Plates, 5 vols. folio, half- morocco— Daniell’s Oriental 
Scenery, coloured Plates, 6 vols. in 3, folio, half-morocco—and 
Copies of the following Standard Works, viz.:—Kitto’s Biblica} 
Cy: clopredi: 1—the Penny Cyclopedia—Nicholl’s Puritan Divines— 
Canova’s Works—Hope’s Costumes of the Ancients—Meyrick’s 
Ancient Armour—Vestiges of Old London—Nicolas’s Orders of 
Knighthood—Books on Natural History and the Sciences—an¢ 
Christmas Gift-Books in great variety. 

Catalogues are preparing. 








The Stereotype Plates and Copyright of Rose’s New General 
Biographical Dictionary 


Lo ig HODGSON will SELL by AUC. 
TION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., EARLY 
in ova BER (by ge of the pwopeeters). the STEREOTYPE 
LA eets, and COPY T of ROSE'S NEW 
GEN ER! ALE BIOGRAP HICAL DICTIONARY, 12 vols. 8vo. This 
important Work, ATS and partly arranged by the late Rey, 
Hugh James Rose, E Principal of King’s College, London, 
contains upwards of Twenty Thousand Names, the most remark- 
able of which are treated at a length fully commensurate with 
their importance. Amongst the Contributors might be a 
many eminent Writers, who availed themselves of the vast body 
of material which Domestic and Foreign Literature has of late 
ss supplied. The Editorial Depectinaes was latterly conducted 
Ry the late Rev. M. Twycross, whose great industry and assiduity 
brought the Work to completion. 
A Specimen of the Work may be seen, and particulars had on 
application. 


i" ESSRS. SOUTHG ATE & co. will, SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 143, Strand, on MON- 
DAY, October 5, and nine following days, at 1 o'clock precisely, a 
Valuable and Extensive COLLECTION of MODERN EN- 
GRAVINGS, Chromo-lithographs, Coloured Photographs, Water- 
Colour Drawings, and Oil Paintings (including examples by W. 
Hunt, J. Gilbert, and others), many elegantly framed and gle azed 3 
Valuable Engraved Steel and Copper Plates; a few lots of Art icles 
of Virti, and a variety of other Fine Art Prope rty. 
May be v viewed, and ¢ C: ratalogues | had. 


On the Premises, 96, Gracechurch-street, by order of the 
Assignees of Messrs. LLOYD BROTHERS. 
N ESSRS. SOUTHGATE & CO., Auctioneers 
a of Prints and Works connected with the Fine Arts, 143, 
Strand, are favoured with instructions from the Assignees of 
Messrs. LLOYD BROTHERS to SELL on the Premises, 9, 
Gracechurch-street, during the Month of OCTOBER, the Valu- 
able STOCK of iiclese’ MODERN OIL PAINTINGS, W ater- 
Colour Drawings, Chromo-lit oloured P! Ar 
tists’ and other Selected Proofs and Prints of “all the tt 


Publications of the day, many of them beautifully framed and 
glazed. Among the Modern Pictures may be named examples by 











E. M. Ward, R.A. Herbert, R.A. Cole, : 
W. P. Frith, R.A. Maclise, R.A, Miss Mutrie, 
R. Ansdell, Rar Webb, Le Jeune, 
T. Creswick, R.A. Cooper, R.A. Nasmyth, 
H. O'Neil, R.A. Baxter, Koekkoek, 
Horsley, R.A. Smith, Carstairs, 
Verbeckhoven, Hicks, Lewis, C. 0., 


—and_ numerous others, equally important. The Water-Colour 


Drawings comprise good examples by 


B. Foster, Cattermole, Miiller, 
‘opham, solon, P. De Wint, 

G. L. Hall, Wainwright, eco 

J. M. Richardson, Davidson, Barrett, 

Shalders, H. Mole, L. Duncan, 


—and other eminent Artists. The Proof Engravings are after 
Millais, Landseer, Phillip, Brook, Hook, Roberts, Jenkins, Turner, 
&e. _ Catalogues of which are DOW preparing. 


Hebrew and Jewish Books and MSS. 


ig MULLER, Bookseller, AM- 
STERDAM, will SELL, at his Sale- -rooms, Hierengracht 
K.K. 130. NOVEMBER 3, and following da s, a Collection of 
HEBREW and JEWISH BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, formed 
from the Libraries of Gius Almanzi, of Padova, Rabbi Jacob 
Emden, of Altona ‘died 1776), and Chief Rabbi M. ‘TL. Lewenstein, 
of Paramaribo |Surinam). 

The Hebrew Section consists of nearly 3,000 works, and contains 
the rarest Editions, printed on Vellum before 1500, and many 
works unknown to all Bibliographers. 

The Jewish Books, 2,600 in number, comprise a vast and rare 











The entire remaining Copies of DAY & SON’S (Limited) 
Fine Art Publications and Christmas Gift Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., EARLY 
in NOVEMBER by order, of the Liquidators), the entire Re- 
maining STOCK of the well-known and highly-esteemed FINE 
ART PUBLICATIONS and GIFT BOOKS of DAY & SON 
(Limited), comprising: 
The Golden ( Glenda | (sells 22. 22.) 
Turner and Ruskin’s Harbours of England (sells 22. 28.) 
Bedford’s Photographs of the Holy Land (sells 2U. 28.) 
Scenes from the ‘ Winter's Tale’ (sells 21. 2s.) 
Joseph and His Brethren (sells 21. 2s.) 
Nature and Art, numerous plates, royal 8yo. 
The Art of Tiluminating = ~y 
Manual of Illuminating (sells 5s. 
Owen Jones's Initial Letters (eclis 32. 108.) 
And numerous other richly itfominated ‘and Titusteated, Works. 
Further particulars will be shortly : and ¢ 
are preparing, 








of Works by Jews and Christians on Biblical and 
Rabbinical Literature and History, especially many very rare 
aud unknown books by the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, such as 
the Spavish Book with the 4 Plates by Rembrandt, &c. 

Among the MSS. a Machasor, on Vellum, of the 12th or i3th 
century, is of the highest interest. 

Catalogues ae be had, post free, on receipt of three postage 
stamps, of Mr. David Nutt, 270, Strand; Messrs. Asher & Co., 
13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden ; Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 
44, Henrietta- street, Covent, garden, London. 





STEPHEN’S QUESTIONS. 
In preparation, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 


MESTIONS FOR LAW STUDENTS on 
the SIXTH EDITION of Mr. SERJEANT STEPHEN'S 
! NEW COMMENTARIES on the LAWS of ENGLAND. 
—— STEPHEN, LL.D., of the Middle Temple, Barrister” 
at-Law. 
plgadon: Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street Her Majesty’s Law 
‘ub! 
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‘\HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO- 
. GRAPHY.—Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d. ; 
private Instruction given, personally or by post, for it 1s., ‘the 


Lesso 
oanetl Come Faden 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 
A MENTS in all the London, Country, Colonial and Foreign 
Newspapers and Periodicals. 

*,* Terms for transacting business, and Lists of London Papers, 
to be had on application to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


LL THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by 
LX Charles Dickens.—Advertisements for All the Year Round 
should be sent before the 16th of each month to 


Apamus & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





N IDLAND RAILWAY OFFICIAL TIME- 
TABLES.—Adyvertisements should be sent before the 22nd 
of each month to 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S 
PROCEEDINGS.—Advertisements should be sent to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 
AXTON’S BUILDER’S PRICE-BOOK for 


1869.— To secure insertion in the New Edition for 1869, 
Advertisements should be sent before the 30th instant to 


Apvams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


(ppomnerEs (The): Journal of Music and 


Drama. Published every Friday. Price Threepence.— 
Advertisements to be sent to 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers 
IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 
On the First of every Month, 
HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRAD- 


SHAW: by Al 4 and Tabular Arrangement.— 
Advertisements should be sent 


Apams & Faas, a Fleet-street, E.C. 


DAMS & FRANCIS, GENERAL ADVER- 
TISEMENT AGENTS, insert ADVERTISEMENTS in 


ie 


OMAN" S WORLD. A Magazine of 


rature and Social Improvement. Part VI., for 
OCTOBER: = Sixpence. 
Contents for OCTOBER, 1868. 

Murielle, by the Author of ‘ The Connells of Castle Connell’— 
The Forsaken—The Family Portrait and its Frame—A Paper on 
Heroines—My Lost Marguerite—Our Specialities —Slumber— 
Shades _of Irish Life— Reminicoonces of Childhood—Woman's 
Social Institute for Women of all Rete Song—Meta’s Meta- 
morphoses—Narrative Poems from Foreign Sources—A Mail Coach 
Reminiscence, by the Author of “The ( 0 d Times and the =. Ss 
The German Student’s Story—A Plea for Woman as M.D.—Gitana 
—Our Special Butterfly—The Life of Fredrika Ogg ern 
Time—Our Gossip—The perty of Married Women—Literature. 

London: Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row. 


(HHAMBERSS JOURNAL. — 37th YEAR. 
Contents of OCTOBER Part, price 7d. 


Men and Beasts in — Africa. 
High-Flown Sentimen 








Vagabonds, e 
Curiosities of the Post-Office. 
Our Be retar, ary. a 








And ay om ‘* ‘“ 
rm 


m Hotel. 
in 2 Asia and Africa. 
Mr. Grandmother's Ring. 
Mrs. Siddons’s Last + Appeamace as Lady Macbeth. 
A Single Gentlema: 
The Lair of a Dead. Lion. 
Cigarettes. 
The Month: Science and Arts. 
Four pieces of Original Poetry. 
And Chapters I. to VII. of a New Reva. by th the Author of 
*BLONDEL PARVA,’ 


FOUND OD E 24 D. 
Sold by Booksell N ders, and at all Railway Stations. 


HE PRACTICAL MECHANICS J OUR. 
NAL, for OCTOBER. Price 1s. With P! Plate E ngs of 
’s Safety “ and Lifts ” and “ Co! a Patent 
Steam Winch,” and Fort ree Woodcu' 
Boiler Plate Balloon Bulidine-Chemieat paeee =e Reactions 
involved in the Formation and in the Setting a’ 








Now ready (One Shilling), No. 106, 
[PHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
OCTOBER. 
With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards and F. W. Lawson. 


The BRAMLEIGHS of BISHOP'S FOLLY. 
tration.) 
Chapter 66. br gpa Bake Notes 
~, Meeting ‘and a Parting. 
+»  69.—The Last of All. 
GLIMPSES of MAURITIUS. 
SOME NOTES on OTHELLO. 
SUMMER in the HARDANGER PROVINCE. 
LETTICE i el frm an Tiastention.) 
Chapter 1.—A Yeoman’s Estate. 
" a:—Amyaa Wyn ate and his Home, 
3.—Fishing in the Heron’s Pool. 
+. 4 —Lettie’s Schoolmasters. 
A DIALOGUE on FINALITY. 
COLONIAL PARLIAMENTS. 
AJACCIO. 
JACOB OMNIUM. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for OCTOBER, 1868. No. DCXXXVI. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 

MADAME AURELIA. Part II. 
CLEVER WOMEN. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REIGN of GEORGE II. 
No. 7. The Reformer (John Wesley). 


companys O’DOWD. — Will it come off? and where? — 

Women’s Rights.—A Wholesome Change. 
AT PEACE. 
RELIGIOUS EQUALITY and UNLIMITED FORMULAS. 
A ROMAN LAWYER in JERUSALEM—FIRST CENTURY. 
The RIGHT HONOURABLE BENJAMIN DISRAELI. No. 3. 
The TRUE IRISH GRIEVANCE. 

W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


(With am Illus- 








0! 
Portland and other Cements—Points of Practice in — Found- 
ng — ent Improvements in Iron and Iron-making—Ancient 
Coins and Method of Coining—New Glaze for Po’ an | 
Safety Cages—Chapman’s Patent Ratchet Washers—Aitken 
Method of Treating Lronstones. 

Recent Patents : Furnaces Edward Brown Wilson ; Furnaces 
Pale Ellershausen ; Finishing Paper and other Fabrics— 

; Printing Trade-Mark Capsules—William Betts ; 

Melting and Heating Metals—Adolphe Perrot; Moulding Machi- 
nery: ‘Simons & Carmic hael. 

R d Design, Reviews of Books, Mechanic’s Library, Cor- 








all the London, Country, Colonial and Foreign Ne and 
Periodicals. Terms on application to 


Apvams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


he QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVER- 

TISEMENTS for insertion in the Forthcoming Number of 
the above Periodical must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 
3rd, and BILLS by the 5th of October. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


TXNHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 262, 
will be paetehes on. on FRIDAY, the 16th instant. _ADVER- 

TISEMENTS intended for insertion cannot be received by the 

Publishers later than FRIDAY NEXT, the 9th instant. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 











[He MON THLY PACKET. Edited by the 
Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ No. 34, for OCTOBER. 
Price 1s. Contents. 
The Caged Lion. Chap.IV. By — Editor. 
The Abbey Farm. Chap. XIII. Augusta Hay bm 
Bertram ; or, the Heir of a 7 Chaps. I IX. and X 
Friendship ; ‘or, the Autobiography of a Friend. 
Antique Gems and Signet Rings. 
A Good Ly le; or, a Manufacturing Town in France. By 
ad le Witt, née t. 
Medieval Raeamnate and fiym No. X. 
Children’s Song by the Sea. By 8. J. Stone. 
Psalm CX XI 
Sketches from Hungarian History. Bythe Author of ‘Ivon.’ 
St. Andrew’s Waterside Mission, Gravesend. 
A Visit to St. Saag 's Hospital, Gloucester, July, 1868. By Cecilia 
a re; 
Aunt Susan’s Nephew 
Village Sketches in Scotland. 
Correspondence. 
Hints on Reading. 
London: J. & C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row. 


\U BLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 
No. 430. For OCTOBER. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 

St. Matthew's “weapaie in a New Light. 
My Own Stor. 
More Ghosts ; 1a and New, 

p and Down the World. 
ew boards and Taverns. 
Haunted Lives. By J. 8. Le Fanu. 
The Theatre Soval, pDabiin. from 1830 to 185 


Parties and th urch—The Report of the 
Royal Commission. 


Dublin: George Herbert. London: Hurst & Blackett. 


a Half-a-Crown Monthly, 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 
Contents of the OCTOBER Number :— 
1. The CHURCH of the FUTURE. By the Dean or CanTer- 
BURY. 
2. NATIONAL PORTRAITS. By J. Beavinctron ATKINSON. 


3. PREACHERS and PREACHING. By the Rev. James 
AVIES, 


4A ee on CRITICISM of OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By 





SNe ap Mier 





5. JEREMY TAYLOR and the LIBERTY of PROPHESYING. 
Part I. By Principal Tuniocu. 


6. The FOOD SUPPLY of LONDON. By James Rovtuence. 
7. NOTICES of BOOKS. 
Strahan & Co. 56, Ludgate-hill. 


XUM 





pond i Monthly Notes, List of Patents, 


&e. 
London: Longmans, Paternoster-row ; Editors’ Offices (Office 
for Patents), 47, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 


VHE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, for 
OCTOBER, 1868, No. XXIX. eae 28. 6d. contains :— 
The Lobster. By St. George Mivart, F.1.S. 
What is Wine? By August aoe Ph. om 
Tron Shields for Forts. By 8. J. Mackie, F.G.S. 
The Air -¥ Sviating Bladder of Fishes. By the Rev. W. Hough- 
ton, 


A 8. 
The Life ofa Seed. By Maxwell T. Masters, M.D. F.1.S. 
How to Make a Geological Section. By Professor Ansted, F.R.S. 
Reviews of Books and a Complete Summary of every Branch of 
Science. 


London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, W. 


\HURCHMAN’S SHILLING MAGAZINE 
and FAMILY TREASURY. Illustrated. Conducted by 
the Rev. R. H. BAYNES, M.A. 
Contents for OCTOBER. 
A Woman’s Confession. By J. A. St. John Blythe. 
Pantheleti (—— qe Religious Thought. By the Rev. 


By the Rev. W. L. 











= -Gossip on the English Language. 
Blackley, M.A. 
y Ada Cambridge. 
Dialect of Old Yorkshire. By the Rev. T. Jackson, M.A., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's Cathed 
The Three i! s in oe by Octavius L. Hills. 
Matins. By Sarah Doudne 
The Poetry of the Lord’s Supper. By W. Chatterton Dix. 
Reviews and Notices of Books. 
Two Illustrations. 
Ask for Mr. BAYNES’S MAGAZINE. 
“* Continues to sw ee its high cep eagcye '—Rock. 
“ One of the best 3 poco tek oe Dre oo 
he t; is » paper thick, and conten attractive.” | 
seater attri pie Church Opinion. 
Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row. 





Now y wendy, 


LoxPox SOCIETY, for Ocroprer, with 
Eleven Illustrations. Price One Shilling. 
Contents. 

FROM ALBERT GATE to HYDE PARK CORNER. (With 
Four Sketches of “‘ Carriage People ” by Gordon Thomson.) 

LIFE in LONDON. 

The .: BACHELOR. By the Author of ‘ Christ 
Church D 

iid.” oe in “the CORN; or, Glad Hours in the Grave Years. 

Some A Annals of 'a Sketching Club. By the Author 
of ‘he Harvest of a Quiet Eye.’ (Illustrated by Townley 
reen. 

OCTOBER TERM at OXFORD. 

EVERY-DAY ADVENTURES. 
Andrew Halliday. 

LONDON LYRICS.—The Faces. By Robert Buchanan. 

OUR TRIP in “ The DYLAINRA, ” By the Author of ‘ Yacht- 
ing round the West of England. 

CORPUS CHRISTI DAY in ANDALUSIA. 

The paneecee CIRCUMSTANCES of CAPTAIN MAN- 
NERING. By the Author of ‘ Ruth Baynard’s Story,’ &e. 
The eerveunaeer of the DANCE. By Tom Hood. (Illus- 

trated by Florence Claxton.) 
The CITY of the ORPHANS. 
The PICCADILLY PAPERS. By a Peripatetic. 
A Day at the Old Bailey. 
Woods and Waters. 
Continental Baths. 
Office: 217, Piccadilly, London, W. 


OURNAL of the INSTITUTE of ACTU- 
ARIES. No. LXXIII. for OCTOBER. Price 2s. 
Contents. 
De Morgan—Some Account of James Dodson, F.R.S. 
Mr, atacfadyen~On_ the Application of Bonuses to limit either 
the Term of - Assurance or the Number of Payments to be 


made under i 
Professor Pell (of the reney Untrentig)-On the Distribution of 
Profits in Mutual Insurance Socie 
Mr. P. Gray—On M. Violeine’s Solution of a i on the Rate 
: of pee pee in cane Tyee a by Instalments. 
T and Fore! n 
Notices of — Works ‘The ‘Tnsurance Guide and Handbook.’ 


— Wr c aries & Edwin Layton, 150, 7c Depot for 
on Assurance—Life, Fire and Marine. 


No. II. At Margate. By 











Pus ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


Contents: Inebriate oma on — to One, by James 
Parton—Petroleum in Burmah, by J. W. Palmer—The Man and 
Brother, Part 2, by J. W. De Forrest—The Two Rabbis, by John 

G. Whittier—Kings’ Crowns and Fools’ Caps, by Mrs. Jane 
Gastin St Michael’s Night, Part 5, by Miss Agnes Harrison— 
Siawed d Brook—The Face in the Glass, Part 2—Love’s Queen. by 

Wn. Winter—Bacon ors Paper), by E. P. hm 
duce among the Quakers, by y W. P. Garrison—The Finances of the 
United States—Pandora, by Bayard > > meat and Lite- 


rary Notices. 20s. per Annum, post fre: 
() ai YOUNG FOLKS. 
OCTOBER. 


‘contents: Second Lecture = Heat, by Louise E. Chollet-—The 
porting at the Menagerie, by Lucretia P. at ee Harvest, 
J. %. Trowbridge—The White Hoods of Ghent, A. 
Bone—Autumn, by Mary N. Prescott—The Talk of the” Trees that 
tand in_ the —— Street, by the Author of ‘ The Seven Little 
Sisters—Little Dil ys or the Use of Tears, by Mrs. A. M. Diaz— 
Marjorie’s Almanac. Lg T. B. Aldrich—Lessons in Monit, No. 12, 
y P. H. C.—Our Little Pr Prince, by ig th — = ” wha in 
he Cold Part 15, es—Our Fanny, by Julia 
Stasi c—Round 5 ee Lamp—Our Letter-Box. 
*,* Nineteen Illustrations. 
198. per Annum, post free. 


London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 








No. 67 (OCTOBER), 38. 6d., to be continued Quarterly, 


4 ig JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE 
peers by, nae of ae Medico Exveholegiee 880- 
ciation edited b: KHART TSON, M.D. Cantab. 
HENRY MrAul DSLEY ‘ es D “os ., contains — Original 
y ¥ ay Dr. oo The Medico-Psychological Association 
n_18é8—Dr. Clouston, Experiments to determine the Precise 
paeet of Bromide of Potassium in Epilepsy—Professo yeock, 
estions for rendering Medico-Mental Science available to ow 
x Administration of Justice—Rev. G. W. Davies, B.D. i The 
Distinction between Perception, ‘Memory, Sensation and Intel- 
ect—Dr. Frederick Bateman, Aphasia, or Loss of Speech in 
Cerebral Disease—Dr. Pliny Earle, The Care and Treatment of 
the Insane Poor in the United States ; Occasional Notes of the 
Quarter: The Education, Pay and Position of the Assistant 
Medical Officers of County Aer: ums—The Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1868—Earth Close ts—The Derby Town Council on the Treat- 
ment of Lunacy ; Reviews of Recent Books on Mental Science ; 
Psychological ews; Report of the Annual Meeting of the Medico- 
Psychological en ae held at the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, 4th of Au 
John Charebill % Sons, New Burlington-street. 


GCULFTURED REREDOS, WORCESTER 
CATHEDRAL.—The BUILDER of "this Week —4d.~ or by 
Sd.—contains Fine View of the New Reredos, Worcester— 
poo Em of Stalls, Wurzburg—Papers on Engineering in India— 
The Unde: und Railway—Birmingham Notes—Lessons taught 
by_ the ‘Abergele ‘Accident—and other interesting Subjects.— 
1, York-street, Covent-garden; and all Newsmen. 
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PHE ART-JOURNAL, 
for OCTOBER, 1868, price 28. 6d. 
Contents. 
Liye Eneravines. 
I. WHERE THEY CRUCIFIED HIM, after P. B. Morris. 

II VENICE—The ARRIVAL, after E. W. Cooke, R.A. 

III. STARTLED! after Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 
Literary ConTriBuTioxs. 

Hermitage, St. Petersburg, by James 
Decorations as illustrated in the Paris 
The Street Statues of London— 
in Syria and Palestine, by Mary 
Aumeaty o - — nd, by. the 

Swansea C ina, 
and Notabilia, &c. 
London and New York: Virtue & Co. 








ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
G Al ravi & 


for OCTOBER, price ls. 
1. The SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By the Author of 
* Mabel’s Progress,’ &c. 
2. The CONSERVATIVE PREMIER. 
3. LIFE STUDIES. No. 3. The Adventurer. 
4. FRENCH PLAYERS and PLAYHOUSES. 
5. OTHER HABITABLE WORLDS. 
6. The RED ROSE. 
7. PROVINCIAL JOURNALISM. 
8. A BOAR-HUNT in BURGUNDY. 
9. OBRTIAN THOUGHT EMBODIED in CHRISTIAN 


10. PHINEAS FINN, the IRISH MEMBER. By Anthony 
Trollope. With an Illustration. 


London and New York: Virtue & Co. 





* HANOVER SQUARE’ FOR OCTOBER. 
Now ready, 


HAY’ OVER SQUARE. No. XII. 
Contents. 
Sotye tt light. Piano Piece oe 
Ah, Love! Ba F. Hawtree. 
Words by Longfellow. 

Félice. Valse de Salon ‘é Lindsay Sloper. 
Two Summer Days. Song ... Michael Watson. 
Edited by LIN DSAY SLOPER. 

Price One Shilling. 

London : Ashdown & Parry, Hanover-square; and to be had of 
every Musicseller and Bookseller in the United’ Kingdom. 








Just published, in fcap. 8vo. price 7e. 6d. ‘cloth, 
oEMs and PLAYS, Original and Translated. 
By WILLIAM "y. CHARLTON 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





In a few days will be published, in 8vo. price 2s. sewed, 


aS RELATIONS of JOHN WESLEY and 

WESLEYAN eel ata to the ESTABLISHED 

cHukcH of ENGLAND Investigated and Determined. By 

JAMES H. RIGG, D. D., Author of * Modern Anglican Theology,’ 
* Essays for the Times,’ &c. 

London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
In 3 vols. royal 8vo. (3,000 Pages, upwards of 5,000 Articles), hand 
somely bound in cloth, gilt tops, 4J. 4s.; single vols. 


ITTO'S CYCLOPADIA of BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. Edited by WM. LINDSAY ALEX- 


ANDER, D.D., assisted by numerous Contributors. Llustrated b: 
541 Woodcuts, besides Maps and Charts. sieges 


Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. London: Longman & Co. 








In 3 vols. cloth, price 78. 6d. 


HE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. Translated 
y SAMUEL SHARPE. Being a Revision of the Auth 
rized Ein Old Testament. “ Superior ¢ to any peseoding sevk- 
sion of our English translation.”—Atheneum. 
E. . Whitfield, “178, Strand. 


18mo. cloth, gilt side, 1s. 6d. 


JROCHEFOUCAULD'S (FRANCIS, DUKE 
OF) MAXIMS and MORAL REFLECTIONS. Witha 
Memoir of the Author by the CHEV ALIER DE CHATELAIN, 

Translator of Chaucer’s ‘ Canterbury Tales. 
Lon Sa: William Tegg, Pancsas-lane, Cheapside. 








Crown 8vo. bevelled boards, red edges, 3s. 6d. 


ELIGIOUS EMBLEMS and ALLE. 
S: a Series of Engravings with suitable Letter- 

RIN ned to illustrate Divine Truth. By the Rev. WIL- 
Take HOLMES. A New Edition, with an Introduction by the 
Rey. JAMES SMITH, Author of ‘The Book that will suit you,’ 


London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 158. 


A L D RSLEIG H: a Tat. 
& By cmmenies ~ = JAMES RIETH MULLER, 
r of ‘ Teuto 
Bene Bell & Daldy. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
ras AGAMEMNON OF ASCHYLUS. 


Revised and Translated 
By JOHN F. DAVIES, B.A. T.C 
First Classical Master in Kingstown Seiecl, , Treland. 


In this Edition the discoveries made by Karsten, Heimsoeth, 
Weil, Enger, and many other Continental Scholars, are for the 
first time placed before the English Student, and further correc- 
tions are proposed in short Latin notes. conjectures of 
Hermann and his predecessors are either simply recorded and 
poo ited as fully proved, or are altogether omitted. An attempt is 

le to reproduce the metres of the text in a literal line-for-line 
English translation. Passages of doubtful or hitherto unex- 





plained ssening are discussed in an entirely new and original 

Commen' 

Williams & Norgate 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-carden, London; 
outh F Frederick-street, Edinburg < 


d 20, Sow 





JAMES WALTON, 


Bookseller and Publisher to University 
College, 


1387, GOWER-STREET. 


—_—p—— 


ERICHSEN’S SCIENCE and ART of 


SURGERY. Fifth Edition, thoroughly Revised and greatly 
Improved, with additional Illustrations. 8vo. 
(Early in November. 
s. 


QUAIN’S ANATOMY. Seventh Edi- 
tion. By Dr. SHARPEY, Dr. ALLEN THOMSON, and 
Dr. CLE ELAN: D. With 800 ‘Milustrations, chiefly new, and on 
a much larger seale. 2 vols. 8vo. 1U. 118. 6d. 


3. 


KIRKES’S PHYSIOLOGY. Sixth Edi- 


ae agree Revised. By W. MORRANT BAKER, 
F.R.C Demonstrator of Anatomy and Operative Surgery, 
and Warden of the College 2. le "Bart 

180 Illustrations. Small 8yo. 1 


holomew’s Hospital. 


GARROD’S MATERIA MEDICA and 


THERAPEUTICS. Third Edition, Revised and much En- 
larged. Adapted Ly! og 1867 Edition of the British | Pharma- 
copeia. Small 8yo. }! ‘ust published. 


5. 

DISEASES of CHILDREN, treated 
Clinically. Founded upon Lectures delivered at the Hospital 
for Sick Children. By THOMAS HILLIER, M.D., Physi- 
cian to the Hospital for Sick Children. Small 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

[Just published. 


On SYPHILIS a LOCAL CONTA- 
GIOUS DISORDERS. By BERKELEY HILL, M. 
F.R.C.S., Surgeon to Out-patients at the Lock Hos ital, in- 
structor in Bandaging in University College —_— Bt. 

er. 


WASTING DISEASES of 


On the 
CHILDREN. By_ EUSTACE SMITH, M.D., Physician 
Extraordinary to His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 


Physician to the North-west London Free Segmes for Sick 
Children. Small 8yo. ‘ust published. 


8. 
ELLIS’S DEMONSTRATIONS of 


ANATOMY. Fifth Edition, with 130 Illustrations on Wood. 
Small 8yvo. 12s. 6d. 


The ES SENTIALS of BANDAGING, 


including the Management of Fractures a Dislocations 
110 Illustrations. By BERKELEY HILL, F.R.C.S., 
Instructor in pendeging in University Collen Hospital. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 16 


Dr. MURPHY’S PRINCIPLES and 
PRACTICE of MIDWIFERY. Second and greatly improved 
Edition. With many Illustrations. Complete in 1 vol. small 
8vo. 128. 6d. rr 


Dr. ROBERTS on URINARY and 


RENAL DISEASES. A Practical Treatise. By WILLIAM 
ROBERTS, M.D., Physician to the Royal Infirmary, Man- 
chester. Small 8vo. 128. 6d. 


12. 
Dr. GARROD on GOUT and RHEU- 
MATIC GOUT. Second Edition. Small 8vo. 15s. 
13. 
Dr. HILLIER’S HANDBOOK of 
SKIN DISEASES. By THOMAS HILLIER, M.D., Lond., 


Physician to the Skin POpactaneiss of University College Hos- 
pital. Small 8vo. 7s. 
14. 


ERICHSEN on RAILWAY and other 


INJURIES of the NERVOUS SYSTEM. Small 8yo. 3s. 6d. 
15. 

Dr. WALSHE on DISEASES of the 
HEART and GREAT VESSELS, including the Principles 
of Physical Diagnosis. Third Edition. Small 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

16. 


Dr. WALSHE on DISEASES of the 


LUNGS, including the sy of Physical Diagnosis, 
Third Edition. Small 8vo. 12s. 


ag: 
Dr. HOFMANNS MODERN 


MISTRY, Experimental and Theoretic. 
Small 8yo. 4s. 6d. 18 


ILLUSTRATIONS of DISSECTIONS, 
in a Series of Original Tokoured Plates, the size of Life. By 
Prof. ELLIS and G. H. FORD, ages Complete i in Twenty-nine 
— imp. folio, price 5l. = or half-bound morocco, price 

Also, in Paris (sold separately /, 


Parts I. to XXVIII., each, 3s. 6d. 
XXIX. 53. 


CHE- 


Many Illustrations. 


Part 





THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
A Weekly Journal, 
(Registered for transmission abroad), 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF ALL BRANCHES. 


OF HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, 
AND 


COLLATERAL SUBJECTS, 


Published every Sarurpay, price 5d., or 6d. stamped. 





Established in 1841 by the late Professor Lixpuey in conjune-- 


tion with Sir Josern Paxton and other leading Horticulturists, 
‘The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE’ has, as circumstances have d ded, been enl d 
in size, and its scope rendered more comprehensive, so that it still 
remains the largest and most important of all the periodicals 
devoted to Horticulture and Agriculture, either in this country 
or abroad. 


Thanks to the Contributors and Cor dents—includi 
amongst them almost all the leading Horticulturists, Agricultu- 
rists, and Men of Science of the Kingdom—ORIGINAL ARTI. 
CLES on all matters connected with the subjects of which the 
Journal treats are given. The Principles of Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology, of Botany, and of Natural History generally, so far as 
they have a bearing on Practical Horticulture and Agriculture, 
are explained. The fullest information is supplied as to improved 
methods of Culture, New Implements, and all points connected 
with the Cultivation of Flowers, Fruits, Forests, &c.; the Manage- 
ment of Estates, Farms, Gardens, Orchards, Woods or Stock ; the 
details of Field Cultivation ; the practice of Drainage and Irriga- 
tion, the Veterinary Art, Road-Making, the Keeping of Bees, 
Poultry, &c.; the Construction, Maintenance, Heating and Venti- 
lation of all Garden or Farm Buildings ; in short, of all matters 
connected with the PRACTICE of HORTICULTURE, AGRI- 
CULTURE, FORESTRY, FRUIT CULTURE, and RURAL 
ECONOMY generally. 


NEW PLANTS, FRUITS, &c., are described in a manner to be 
serviceable alike to the Cultivator and the Man of Science. 


REPORTS of important Metropolitan and Provincial EXHI- 
BITIONS, as well as ofall SOCIETIES, LECTURES, &c., likely 
to be interesting to the Horticulturist or Agriculturist, are sup- 
plied in addition to Weekly Reports of the various Markets for 
Corn, Hay, Hops, Cattle, Flowers, Fruit, Timber, &c. 

The Columns devoted to HOME CORRESPONDENCE serve 
to bring to light a vast amount of yaried and interesting informa- 
tion. 











Owing to the extensive circulation of ‘The GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE’ abroad and 
in the Colonies, the department devoted to FOREIGN CORRE- 
SPONDENCE forms a valuable and interesting feature of the 
Journal. 


REVIEWS of BOOKS whose subjects come within the scope 
of the Journal are supplied, while under the head of GARDEN 
and FARM MEMORANDA are from time to time given. 
Notices of such Gardens, Farms or Estates as are likely to furnish 
materials for the information of the reader. 


A CALENDAR of Weekly Operations as well as NOTES for 


AMATEURS supply valuable suggestions to Practical Gardeners 
and others, and in the Notices to Correspondents replies are 
furnished to any questions that may be asked, such replies being 
given by men of the highest reputation in their respective depart- 
ments. 


‘Woodcuts are given whenever the nature of the subject requires- 
them, 


Embracing so large a field, addressed to so many classes of 
readers, and with so large a Circulation not only in Great Britain, 
but on the Continent, in India, and the various Colonies, the 
‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GA- 
ZETTE’ affords an exceptionably good Medium for Advertisers, 
the more so as, in addition to the special features of the Journal, 
there is a GENERAL NEWSPAPER, in which a careful Sum- 
mary of the News of the week is given without leaning towards 
this or that party, so that the-reader is put in possession of the 
facts, and is enabled to draw hi own inferences from them. 





OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS : 


41, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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Mr. Newby’s New Publications. 


—>— 


RECOLLECTIONS of CENTRAL AME- 

CA and the WEST COAST of AFRICA. By Mrs. 

Foore, Widow of the late Henry Grant Foote, Esq., Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Lagos. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. (Shortly. 


The GRAND PACHA’S YACHT CRUISE 
in the NILE. By EMMELINE LOTT, Author of ‘ Harem 
Life in Egypt and Turkey,’ &c. 2 vols. 21s. (Shortly. 


DHAWALEGERI; or, Circle of Light. 
By H. P. MALET, Author of ‘ New Pages of Natural History.” 


NEW PAGES of NATURAL HISTORY: 
Meteors and Meteorites, Caves and their Contents. By H. P. 
MALET. Price 2s. 6d. 

“The author examines his subject clearly and dispassionately. 

We are glad to call attention to his well-reason 

Sharpe’s Magazine. 

WILLIAM of NORMANDY, HENRY 
the SECOND, and OFFA, KING of MERCIA: Three His- 
torical Plays, each in Five Acts. By HENRY J. VER- 
LAN DER, M.A., late of St. Ly Ne Beabrige, Author 
of ‘ The Bride of ‘Rougement,’ &e 


The LIFEof PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY; 


with Notices of some of his Conte raries. By THOMAS 


MEDWIN. Being a New, Bam gy Cheaper Edition, 


containing Letters, &c. never before published. 1 vol. 
SOCIAL SKETCHES. By Mrs. Thack- 
NEW NOVELS. 
BROKEN FETTERS. By F. Trollope, 


Author of ‘An Old Man's Secret,’ ‘ Rival ee = 3 vols. 


read, 
The TALK of the TOWN. “ 


[Next week. 
ROKE’S WIFE. By the Author of 
‘Little Miss Fairfax.’ Second Edition. 


“ One of those few novels that stand out in the reader's memory. 
It piques the imagination, it touches the heart, 4 tickles the in- 
tellect. It excites, interests, and pleases.”—Atlas 


MR. VERNON. 3 vols. 
The TWO LIVES of WILFRID HARRIS. 


By F. WEDMORE. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


ONLY TEMPER. By 


Mrs. C. J. 
— Author of * Wondrous we. * Kate Kennedy,’ &. 
3 vol 


NO GUIDING STAR. By C. Cross. 


The BRAMBLE HUT. 

\ HITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1869 is 
intended to be the BEST, THE MOST COMPLETE, and 

THE CHEAPEST ALMANACK ever published in England. 


(This day. 


In Preparation, 





This day is published, me Views, Plans and Detai!s, 
VO. 218. 


N the ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY of 
ELY CATHEDRAL. By the Rev. D. J. STEWART, 
M.A., formerly Sacrist of the Cathedral. 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





THESAURUS SILURICUS. 
This day is published, demy 4to. half cloth, 18s. 
HE FLORA and FAUNA of the SILU- 
RIAN PERIOD; with fe Addenda, (from recent acquisitions), 


Ff JOHN J. BIGSBY, M.D. F.G.S., formerly British Secretary, 
Canadian Boundary Commission, 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster. “row. 


Just published, price 5s. in ornamented ‘binding, 
ILLAGE BELLS; and other POEMS. 
Second Edition. 
By JOHN BRENT, F.S.A. 


*** Village Bells’ is the name of a pretty and elegant 


m. 
“* Lady Gwendoline’ is a charming little romance in verse.” 


“ Poetical, musical : touching the heart with the echoes of their 
chimes—intent with human sympathies, and bright with human 
love. ”— Court Circular. 

** Leaves its varied music upon our ear, blended with a yearning 
for a renewed acquaintance with its author.”— Morning Post. 
“A volume of genuine poetry.”—Liverpool Albion. 


Messrs. Simpkin, ‘Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court, London. 





In the press, yall be published shortly, a New Story, by 


. Batrour, entitled, 
AYS and MEANS: a Story of Life’s 


Struggles. In handsome cloth, crown 8vo. Twenty-one 
Chapters, price 3s. 6d. 
London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 





Twenty-eighth Thousand, 


GIRL of the PERIOD,’ reprinted ver- 
ma (oy Magiype-epn ds from ed SATURDAY REVIEW, 


+ post mps.—Bingham, Broad-street, Bristol. 
G. fae, 12, Newcastle street, Strand. 


Ye 


on | hws 





STEPHEN’S COMMENTARIES.—Sixth Edition. 
This day is published, 4 vols. 8vo. 41. 4s. cloth, 
R. SERJEANT STEPHEN’S NEW COM- 


on —_ the LAWS of England, partl founded 
Sixth — By JAMES STEP 


London : Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty's Law Pub- 
lishers. 


New Works eal: New Editions. 


caiestalibeinnaae 
Now ready, for OCTOBER, price 6s. 
The BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. XCVI. 

1. Neander. > 4 
British Tndia under Three Administrations. 


2. 

3. Chrysostom. 
4. Parish 
5. 
6. 
> 





sh Law. 
Education in the United States. 
Bunsen’s Memoirs. 

George uot’ ‘8 “ ‘Spanish Gypsy.’ 





In a few days, crown 8vo. 28. 6d. cloth, 


CENTENARY CELEBRATION of CHES- 
HUNT COLLEGE, 25th of J one. ane. Including Address by 
the Very Rev. Henry Alford, D. Dean of Canterbury, &c. 
Sermon by the Rev. Thomas ‘Bane, &c. With Introductory 
Essay by the Rev. Henry Allon 


This day is published, in crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


The MYSTERY of SUFFERING: and 


other Discourses. By E. DE PRESSENSB, D.D. 


By the same Author, 
Second and Cheaper Edition, price 9s. cloth, 


JESUS CHRIST: His Times, Life and Work. 


“One of the most valuable additions to Christian literature 
which the present generation has seen He has written on the 
greatest of all subjects, and has written with a we porsrl of in- 
tention to instruct, with a sosoem of ability and | ng, and 
Christian wisdom, and a wate worthy to 
be devoted to the illustration of so ‘great jand sacred a theme.” 


‘ontemporary Review. 





In a few days, New and Cheaper Edition, in small 8yo. 
price 68. cloth, 


ECCE DEUS: Essays on the Life and 
Doctrine of Jesus Christ. With Controversial Notes on ‘ Ecce 
Homo.’ By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 

“We have, again and again, felt = a of pleasure as the 
author revealed to us some shining t in the one peerless life 
that we have never before no’ ticed. © oo evidently a man of both 
culture and power.”—British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 


The BEGGARS; or, the Founders of the 
Dutch Republic. yi. B. DE LIEFDE. 
“ toa __ Ath 
“Mr. i Liehdes* * Besar” is a i of genuine historical 
‘a and not wanting in colour and lesson. 
The book i a good = lively one, and we cordially recommend 


it.”—A 
“A no ile vend thrilling story. The spirit of the period and of 
the glorious struggle breathes in every page.”—Nonconformist. 








Just published, in crown 8vo. 78. 6d. cloth, with Frontispiece, 


SUMMERS and WINTERS in the 
ORKNEYS. By DANIEL GORRIE. 


af | plangentee or better Meg vo wok we have not come across 
paces long time.”—Daily Telegraph. 

y be that a cheerful, pl t, and invi ti ityle 
of the ‘author, with i ts agreeable iotecestetaie of pw 
anecdote and scccteten creates a sort of unintentional illusion, 
but certainly a —_— readable book of the kind is not often met 
with.”—IUustrated London News. 





Just ready, crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


The CONDITION of MEMBERSHIP in 
the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, or in any Branch of it, viewed 
in Connexion with the Wesleyan Class Meetings. By T. 
_ ES, Author of ‘The Human Will, its Functions and 


Now ready, price 1s. 6d. neat boards, 


NOTES on EPIDEMICS; for the Use of 


the Public. By FRANCIS E. ANSTIE, M.D. F.R.C.P., 

Senior Assistant Physician to Westminster Hospital. 
“Sound knowledge, and all that recent research has taught, 
may be gathered from Dr. Anstie’s volume.” 
P r Science Review. 


Now ready, square 16mo. 38. cloth, 


LE PETIT GRAMMARIEN;; or, the 
Beginner's First to French Reading a Sequel to 
ype Betit Précepteur.’ By f. PAGLIARDINI, Head 
Master of St. Paul's School, London. 
In the same Series, price 3s. each, 
1. Le PETIT PRECEPTEUR; or, First 


ean - —_ Conversation. By F. GRANDINEAU, fo former 
h Master to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
Edition. Fifty Woodcuts. 
x. Il PICCOLO PREORETORE; or, First Steps 
Italian Conversation. Being « Translation from ‘Le Petit 
| 7 —¥ By F. GRANDINEAU. With additional Exercises. 
3. Der KLEINE LEHRER; or, First Steps 
to German Conversation. On the Plan of ‘ Le Petit Précepteur.’ 


. ont Improved Edition wf Forty-seventh), 
Now ready, a _s ys gees hee A iy 


HYMNS for ‘INFANT MINDS. By Ann 
and JANE TAYLOR. 

“The knowl and love of Christ cam nowhere be more 
|e ed by young, as a from the Hymns of this 
nn or) 

~_ pitta The late Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. 





London: 





MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


Now ready, price 1s. 


TEMPLE BAR, for OCTOBER. 


Contents. 
KITTY. By the Author of ‘ Dr. Jacob.’ Chaps. XXXIV. to XLI. 
SIX YEARS in the PRISONS of ENGLAND. By a Merchant. 
A MODEL PRIEST. 
The BROKEN MUG. 
PRACTICAL ENTOMOLOGY. By John Sheehan, Author of 
* The Irish Whiskey-Drinker Papers.’ 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
LOOKING BACK. A Poem 
SPOKEN IN IDLENESS. By Annie Thomas. 
“OCEANA” HARRINGTON. 
VERA. Chaps. XI. to XV. 


NEW WORKS, 
NOW READY. 








THE LATE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN, 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE: 
Travels in Italy, am Greece, Algeria, West Indies, Madeira, 
ath America, &. By the late Emperor MAXIMILIAN. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. 318. 6d. 


“ A delightful chronicle of journeys to some of the most beau- 


tiful ~ angd in ie world; and the snewenty Bese 62 art of 
descri Vt Boome the — brings the fore us 
with The upmost vivir 


ese volumes A, unfrequently 

remind us of the exquisite + from Italy, Spain and a 

by the anther ae Vathek.’ Higher praise than this we can y 
ve.”—Daily 


MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS 
of EDWARD BULWER, LORD jas pel now first col- 
lected, pnaating nares Lamb—G ray Pitt and Fox—Schiller 
—The Reign of Terror—Goldsmith—Sir Thomas Browne—The 
True or - Love—The Influence of Love upon Literature 
and Real L 3 vols. demy 8vo. 368. 

“There is re tie writer in ig nm who has shown such @ 
range of intellectual interest ~“ ord Lytton—such incessant 

activity of mind, such width of culture, and such fertility im 
authorship. A brilliant writer, a pregnant thinker, a most —_ 
satile artist, Lord Lytton will, if we are not mistaken, be lon; 
remembered for for some of his essays than for his poems or for 
novels.” — Times. 


FOURTH EDITION of HISTORICAL 
CHARACTERS: Talleyrand — Mackintosh — Cobbett — Can- 
ning. By the Right Hon. Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER, 
G.C.B. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 308. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN under the TUDORS. 
By H. R. FOX eoeeas, * pmol of ‘ English Merchants,’ 
&c. 2 vols. large post 8v 
“Mr. Bourne has the art a st all the salient features 
ofa mr in a few tersely written 
ling an a srameic. and abounding w' pe! 
never fail in that restraint and Mignity which befit a work pro- 
fessing to Lo = information, and to be of real value to the 


student.”. 
A WALKING TOUR in NORMANDY. 


J 3 Author of ‘All Round Le on Foot.’ 1 vol. post. 
0. 68. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NELLY BROOKE. By Florence Marryat, 


Author of ‘ Love’s Conflict,’ ‘Too Good for Him,’ &. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 


The AUTHOR'S DAUGHTER. By the 


Author of ‘ Tender and True,’ * Mr. Hogarth’s Will,’ &. 3 vols, 
“This story mainly, and in its main interest, is one of colonial 
life. We should have to go far for better pictures than the author 
rawn of the Aust: ian aristocracy in marked 
variety and poaine composition. = the story has a romantic 
interest over and above TT hly conceived, and very 
neatly carried out.”—Morning Posi 


A LOST NAME. By J. Sheridan Le 
FANU, Author of ‘ Uncle Silas,’ ‘ Guy Deverell,’ &. 

From the Times.—‘‘‘A Lost Name’ is equal from the first 
to the last. The interest never fi oa ° Lew pees stan 
distinct and definite, with a breadth of colo and mastery of 
outline such as prove the author a skilled a st of the human 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1868. | primitive days “society” was made up of some | of Art and Science, grew in numbers, refine- 
two or three hundred modish persons, who in-| ment and influence, until good society had 
LITERATURE habited the best houses in half-a-dozen streets | so expanded beyond the boundaries of a single 
Re mee ; ‘ and as many squares, and drew around them | quarter, that no single set, however powerful 
The County Families of the United Kingdom ;| whatever people of inferior degree they wished | and refined, could tyrannize over it. And the 
or Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled | to see now and then or know intimately. Poli- | result of all these developments of social forces 
Aristocracy of Great Britain and Ireland. tics divided them into two sections, the Hano- | is the vast London of the present day—a system 
ind Containing a Brief Notice of the Descent, | verian and the Jacobite; and the two sections | made up of many distinct bodies, that move 
th Birth, Marriage, Education and Appoint- | comprised sets, that nursed their mutual rival-| around the Court even as the planets revolve 
e ments of each Person, his Heir-Apparent or | ries, jealousies and antagonisms ; but all the con- | about the sun, and no one of which has a better 
4s, Preswmptive, as also a Record of the Offices| stituents of the several cliques, whether Whig | right than another to claim for itself the glory 
which he has hitherto held, together with his | or Tory, were so well known to one another, | of being “society” in the obsolete sense of the 
Town Address and Country Residence. _By| personally or by repute, that every person’s| term. In fact, the result is New London, in 
Edward Walford, M.A. Fourth Edition, | place and function in society were matters of | which the life that looks to St. James’s merges 
ve greatly enlarged. (Hardwicke.) notoriety within the clearly-defined circle. And | imperceptibly in the life that draws its inspira- 
xt, Wuar is society? Metaphorical teachers call this state of things may be said to have lasted tions from the Mansion House ; in which it is 
it a censor of matters pertaining to taste | till Horace Walpole had drunk his last cup of | impossible to draw a clear and unbroken line 
and honour, whose approval is an ample com-| tea with Miss Berry. Indeed, it may be said to between the commercial world that gives us 
pensation for public ingratitude, whilst to the have survived another generation; for several | poets, historians, connoisseurs, statesmen, and 
man who lies under its ban no measure of | years had elapsed since Brummel’s downfall ere | the commercial world whose highest aspirations 
2S, prosperity is other than a lot of wretchedness: society ceased to be the affair of a few influential | are for turtle and dividends ; and in which no 
the others liken it to a Pagan divinity whose de- | sets, whose members arrogated to themselves eye can detect all the fine variations of tone and 
yotees do not hesitate to sacrifice health, for- | the right to control the town in trivial matters | tint that separate the Tyburnian plutocracy, 
S. tune, self-respect, life, in order that they may and determine the course of the nation upon | whose gentility airs itself in a carriage and pair, 
attain its favour; or it is compared to a bright | questions of the highest moment. But when from the Kentish Town respectability that in- 
and pure element, in which the finest and the reins of fashion fell from the Beau’s hand, | sists on the maintenance of a Broadwood piano 

2 brightest fishes in the immeasurable sea of it was daily becoming more difficult for shrewd | and two maid-servants. 
rs human existence float to and fro, exhibiting | observers to point to the exact limits of the| Long after the work of obliteration had been 
the brilliance and beauty of their scales, whilst | beau-monde. Men of Mr. Raikes’s parts and | pegun on the old boundaries of London society, 
the inferior kinds of their species live in dull | calibre found it easier to force their way into | the demarcations between county and country 
and turbid waters, more or less remote from | the exclusive ranks ; and what with the Increase | were retained with all their ancient breadth 
the beatific tank of their finny betters. There | in the number of opulent persons who visited | and clearness in the provinces. Until George 
DI. is no end to the grand things which society’s | London every year, and the increase of super-| the Third had ceased to reign, the qualities 
flatterers are glad to affirm for its glorification. | ficial refinement and social ambition in the | that constituted a title to county rank were so 
sno But metaphors and fine compliments are | holders «of newly-acquired wealth, the town distinctly defined, and so universally accepted 
th’s not definitions; and when the song of praise | tapidly underwent a change that made it hence-| amongst rural residents, that no one was in 
tly has been heard to its last note, we are as much | forth impossible for half-a-dozen coteries to per- any doubt whether he belonged to the “county,” 
“So as ever in need of a satisfactory reply. Some | suade either the world or themselves that they | and was nothing more than a mere inhabitant 
vg friendly guide may condescend to explain that | comprised all. the good society of an enormous | of an agricultural district. “County” meant 
= society is the entire number of persons who, by metropolis. Whilst new clubs were rising in only the great families who represented the shires 
ish- reason of their culture, natural gifts, and adven- | Pall Mall, London was extending its boundaries | in parliament, and, combining the prestige of 
Ang titious dignity, are best fitted to control the|in every direction; and several of the new | more or less ancient gentility with the pos- 
R. world on high and momentous questions, no less | quarters teemed with families who, in birth, | session of large landed estates, were the un- 
a than on affairs of taste; that is to say, society is | culture and means, possessed all the qualities | questionable aristocracy of the soil. The old- 
can made up of its members. But where is the line | of aristocracy. The outgoing men of fashion | world yeoman-gentry, the absorption of whose 
sate that divides the members from the outsiders— | were confounded by the new order of things ; | estates by opulent owners is a matter of regret 
= the boundary, to be within which is to be of,| Whilst Theodore Hook, clinging to the obso-| to politicians, the ordinary kind of beneficed 
t of whilst to be on the other side of it is to be out | lete arrangement, did his best to repel the | clergy, retired officers living with dignified com- 
wat of, society? All of us know persons who are invaders of fashion with what may be called a | fort on their patches of farm-land, and other such 
her universally allowed to live within the charmed | topographical definition. No one was in society | members of the superior middle class, never so 
ave circle, and an innumerable multitude of people who lived beyond the limits of Mayfair or had | much as dreamed of calling themselves “county” 
na who are unquestionably outside the mystic | friends on the north side of Oxford Street. But | people. They were influential persons in their 
on ring; and betwixt the undeniably external mob | though he made a stout fight for this easy method | respective neighbourhoods ; but neighbour- 
l : and the manifest occupants of the sacred ground, | of distinguishing betwixt fashion and populace, | hood was one thing, county quite another. A 
] there is a throng of persons concerning whom | the novelist was soon compelled to withdraw | man might be a useful and popular magis- 
and no one is able to state precisely on which side | from his position; and whilst each successive | trate, or, through the favour of his lord-lieu- 
by of the circumferencethey stand. It is fair to infer| Season saw Mayfair less able to accommodate | tenant, might rise to the higher dignity of a 
me- that some of the holders of this debatable | the rapidly-growing numbers of society, he con- | deputy-lieutenant, and yet see clearly that 
ese position are nearer the line than either the “ins” | Soled himself by assuring the world that the | he was not “county”;—he might be the first 
oa or the “ outs”; but one of the strangest and most | new-comers were mere barbarians, whose cooks | magnate of a narrow district,—and yet mani- 
ga perplexing features of the case is, that the units| and butlers were the natural inferiors of the festly beneath the grades to which that honour- 
| of this middle throng are quite as ignorant cooks and butlers of the old aristocracy. “In| able term was strictly applicable. And fifty 
an of the whereabouts of the circumference as| Short,’ urged the delineator of manners,—after years since, when every neighbourhood had 
for any of the other two companies. The very | insisting that a brilliant barrister, covered with interests and sources of social enjoyment, 
gal persons under whose feet the circumference | University and forensic honours and possessing | which the railways and centralization of these 
passes cannot tell where the line runs,| twenty thousand a year, could not be in society | Jater times have destroyed, a petty squire 
And whilst the occupants of the border; because he was a “new man,” and could not | had so many reasons to be satisfied with the 
mae betwixt fashion and populace are unable to| give good dinners because he was not allied to homage of his immediate neighbours that pure 
point to the breastworks which they touch, | @ noble family,—“ there is always some draw- | contentment with his lot preserved him from 
ow the most enlightened members of society would back, some terrible qualifier in the affair, which | the miserable ambition of wishing to pass him- 
4 find it difficult to point to their actual rulers, | it would be difficult distinctly to define, but | self off as the equal of his superiors. And whilst 
Their nominal rulers are sufficiently well known | Which invariably gives the air bourgeois to all the | “ neighbourhood” was happy in the possession 
nw to the obedient throng. For instance, no lady | attempts of upstart wealth to imitate the tone | of its own gentility, and in the discharge of its 
| in society would blunder in naming the duchess | 2nd manner of the aristocracy of our country.” | modest functions, “ county” moved in a higher 
jc. or countess whose word is for the moment} But the Burton-Danvers element of society | sphere, living according to its lights,—which, 
woes authoritative on questions of skirts and bonnets; |} managed to survive such clumsy ridicule; and | it must be owned, were not always those of 
Pee but who can say positively whether the Queen | families far less prosperous and refined than | true philosophy,—and cherishing prejudices, 
i of Fashion is the mistress of her own milliner?| the Danverses forced their way to some sort of | to which it still clings in some parts of the 
A hundred and thirty years since it was} general recognition as ingredients in the hotch- a thetic force. Strange stories 
comparatively easy for a fashionable Templar| potch of upper-class London life. The Peerage, | could be told of the exploded notions of this 
, to state the limits of London society. In those| the Commons, the Bar, the Church, the circles | antigfe “ county society,” which in some shires 
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opposed the introduction of turnpike-roads, 
holding them to be devices of Satan for the 
extinction of aristocracy and the demoralization 
of peasantry, even as “ county” of a more recent 
date did its utmost to prevent the introduction 
of railways. Notable amongst the crotchets of 
this old-world “county” was the opinion that 
gentility was so far incompatible with com- 
mercial activity or thrift, that a gentleman 
derogated from his worth and dignity by taking 
pains to raise the productiveness of his land 
or exercising ordinary prudence in his worldly 
affairs. Knowing less about the ways of feudal 
England than we have learnt through the 
labours of Mr. Rogers, the countrymen of 


old time imagined that as descendants of | 


the barons, who flourished under the Plan- 
tagenets, they could take no part in the useful 
labours of husbandry without losing quality 
and caste. To do aught that savoured of trade 
would have lowered them to the rank of mere 
traders, instead of raising industry to the dig- 
nity of an aristocratic diversion. Long after 
Arthur Young had begun the work of social 
reform, which Mr. Coke of Holkham continued 
and the late Prince Consort completed, it was 
generally held in “county” life that a squire 
sullied his gentility even by amusing himself 
with a model farm, and was a scandal to his 
order if he speculated in mines or be- 
came chairman of a joint-stock company. We 
could point to a family that almost lost its 
county status through the energy of its chief, 
who, having a great deal of timber on his 
property, sunk a score of pits on the estate, 
and ventured to seek a profit by selling his 
wood in plank, instead of parting with it at 
inadequate prices in the form of standing 
trees. Odious rumours arose about the in- 
novator’s meanness. It was said that he spent 
the greater part of his days working at the pits 
in his shirt-sleeves; and when his wife and 
daughters appeared at a county ball, it was 
whispered that they had come to the festive 
scene on the family timber-jib. Such was the 
state of feeling in the servants’ halls, that the 
reformer’s footmen were shunned by the plush- 
wearing fraternity because their liveries were 
found to smell of sawdust. 

But in the last forty years the old demarca- 
tions of county society have been growing less 
broad and visible; so that the term may be 
‘said to have almost lost its original significance 
in some of our provinces. Of course, the change 
is less manifest in some shires than in others. 
Social revolutions are never effected with uni- 
form speed throughout an entire land; and we 
can still point to rural districts, bordering on 
manufacturing towns, where the landed families 


hold themselves so much aloof from the recent | 


outgrowths of trade that a wealthy and exem- 

lary clergyman, whose prosperity is known to 
be the result of his father’s industry in trade, 
finds himself less cordially welcomed by the 
local gentry than any member of his profession 
who, with inferior recommendations in every 
other respect, is not known to have a taint of 
commerce in his parentage. But even in the 
“districts most remarkable for the maintenance 
‘of old-world exclusiveness families have the 
repute of belonging to the “county” who a 
generation since would not have enjoyed that 
enviable fame. The historian of the Penden- 
nises tells us that the neighbouring gentilities, 
with whom Arthur's father dined on moonlight 
nights, were not the finest flowers of county 
society: but, though not the; roses of social 
horticulture, they were next in degree to the 
roses. These inferior flowers of the county have 
of late come on very fast, and resemble the 
roses so much more closely than they did of 
yore that it is difficult to say in what respect 





they differ from the humbler kinds of unques- 
tionable roses; and, whilst they have thus im- 
proved in quality, they have so rapidly grown 
in number that they almost put the original 
roses out of sight. “ Neighbourhood” has re- 
volted and thrown its conquering hordes within 
the breastworks of “county,” and, instead of 
fighting for their ancient privileges to the 
death, the representatives of “county” are 
yielding to the democratic tendencies of the 
period, and accept the intruders to a kind of 
fellowship that, seen from a distance, looks like 
equality. 

Compiling his book of “ county families” in 
accordance with the spirit of the age, and 
in the performance of his laborious task 
|exhibiting an industry which merits much 
| praise, Mr. Walford has produced what he 
terms ‘A Dictionary of the Upper Ten Thou- 
;sand,’ which cannot be said to err in the 
|direction of exclusiveness. To say that the 
compilation is not devoid of errors of com- 
mission is no dispraise of a work which 
|comprises more than twelve thousand separate 
biographic entries and more than half-a-million 
| distinct statements of fact. To urge that it 
might be amended in important particulars 
of omission is only to suggest improvements 
which Mr. Walford announces his intention to 
make in future editions of the work, which will 
henceforth be published annually, like other 
books of its class. 

These biographic notices of twelve thousand 
persons are necessarily brief; and, in conse- 
quence of this enforced brevity, the reader of 
Mr. Walford’s pages encounters no,more than 
bare indications of that faculty for biographic 
fiction which is usually discernible in the me- 
moirs of families drawn up from the statements 
of those who are most strongly interested in 
decorating the annals of comparatively obscure 
stocks. Still these bare indications are quite 
enough for the diversion of a humorous cynic. 
Of their quality, let us give a favourable instance 
that affects one of our old college chums. To 
spare the feelings of our friend, we will speak 
of him, after the fashion of eighteenth-century 
essayists, as Philander. Some twenty years 
since, Philander—then a young rector, who 
had recently inherited a considerable sum of 
money from his father, an opulent tradesman 
of a little country town—confessed to us, with 
an agreeable blush of shame on his frank coun- 
tenance, that he had recently bought a farm, 
which in the time of Edward the Third had 
belonged to a person of his own name. The 
farm was a very poor one; and Philander 
gave a high price for it because he desired to 
possess soil that had been held by a Philander 
of such a remote generation. “It may be weak 
of me,” concluded the honest fellow, “but I 
| like the land all the better for the accident that 
its former owner was a Philander—though it 
jhas passed by successive purchases through 
| several families since, and though I have no 
reason to believe that my humble kindred in 
quite another part of the kingdom descended 
| from this Philander of the fourteenth century.” 
A few years after this confession we came upon 
mention of our old friend in a dictionary of 
landed proprietors, in which he was described 
as owning this same farm, Fiction Hall, Air- 
shire, “ which was in the hands of a Philander 
in Edward the Third’s reign,’—the implication 
of the statement of course being that one of 
Philander’s ascertained ancestors was the land- 
owner temp. Ed. III.; but the suggestio falsi 
was so harmless that it roused no strong dis- 
approbation in our breast. A few years after, 
and in a later edition, we came upon an im- 
proved statement of our friend’s connexion with 
territorial aristocracy. “Mr. Henry Philander 














is owner of Fiction Hall, Fiction, Airshire, in 
which parish the Philanders have been settled 
since Fa. III., during whose reign that pro- 
rty came into the hands of John Philander 

rown bolder and less conscientious with 
age, our once scrupulous friend has at 
length announced himself as “descended from 
the Philanders of Fiction Hall, Fiction, Air. 
shire, in which parish they have held property 
since the reign of Edward III.” Now that 
Philander has authorized the publication of this 
statement we will not venture to conjecture 
the end of his imaginative labours. 

Akin to the feeling which Philander’s 
last effort caused us was the amusement with 
which we have encountered in Mr. Walford’s 
pages some of the humble acquaintances of our 
youth described as “esquires.” Like “gentle- 
men” in Blackstone’s time, esquires have been 
“made good and cheap in this kingdom”; 
but the designation “esquire” still retains so 
much significance that we are tickled at seein 
it applied—as it is applied in Mr. Walford’s 
pages—to a village blacksmith who lived and 
died in no degree superior to that of ordinary 
village blacksmiths ; and to a running postman 
who died some twenty years since, after earning 
for the previous quarter of a century a very 
modest subsistence in the service of several 
successive Postmasters-General. Of course it is 
understood that misrepresentations of this 
kind abound in dictionaries of pedigree. 

Since the editor asks his readers for infor- 
mation and suggestions that may help him to 
make a better book in coming years, we willstate 
precisely in what respect it seems to us faulty, 
and then suggest a plan by which he can remove 
its faults. Whilst its omissions are numerous, 
its admissions of persons who have any title to 
notice are even more objectionable. That he 
has erred on the side of liberality is a fact in 
no small degree creditable to Mr. Walford’s 
kindliness. The error, moreover, shows that 
he has been working in the right direc- 
tion as well as in the right spirit. But still 
amiability may be carried so far that it 
defeats its own labour; and that Mr. Walford 
is likely to do himself and the public injury 
through undue complacency to claimants for 
mention we will show in very few words. 
Turning to a rural district with which we 
are intimately acquainted, and throwing the 
light of our local knowledge on the dic- 
tionary, we find that whilst the work omits to 
mention several of the leading families of this par- 
ticular neighbourhood, it takes notice of several 
residents of the locality who are in no sense 
“county” people. Six of the most scholarly and 
exemplary county magistrates of the particular 
neighbourhood, not a hundred miles from 
London, are not even mentioned. The patch of 
country in which those gentlemen reside is so 
small that a twelve miles’ canter will take a 
visitor from any one to any other point in it. 
And whilst omitting to give any mention of 
these gentlemen — who unquestionably are 
“county” men according to the dictionary’s 
use of the term—Mr. Walford gives prominent 
place to several persons of the district, who 
are simply rendered ridiculous by the insertion 
of their names as heads of county families. In 
lieu of the six omitted county magistrates, he 
gives admission to the following six personages 
—a sporting horse-dealer, whose strongest claim 
to take rank amongst county families is that 
he was some years since a militia captain ; a very 
respectable London solicitor, whose connexion 
with the district is his possession and occasional 
occupancy of a modest house in it; a country 
doctor and keeper of a lunatic asylum, whose 
house for the reception of lunatics is mentioned 
as though it were a country seat; a humble 
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curate and petty schoolmaster, whose very 
modest position is rather above his social ex- 
traction; a country attorney, who is by no 
means the first solicitor of his small provincial 
town, and does not — a single acre of land 
in the county in which the dictionary credits 
him with possessing two seats; and a very re- 
spectable tradesman, whose closest connexion 
with the ruling classes of our country is, that 
he has served his turn as bailiff of the petty 
municipal town in which he sells very good 
coals and bottled ale. Each of these persons is, 
in his way, a respectable and useful member of 
society ; but their way is not the way of county 
families. We are bound also to add, that a 
survey of Mr. Walford’s volume satisfies us 
that they are not exceptional admissions. The 
notices of such persons do a highly-commend- 
able work great injury; for they rouse a hurtful 
feeling of resentment against the work in the 
minds of county men, who, consulting it, find 
themselves passed over without notice, whilst 
their tradesmen are gazetted as heads of aris- 
tocratic families, 

But how is the editor to protect himself 
against the importunities and fictions of 
the claimants who write to him from 
little hole-in-the-corner places, representing 
that they are county men? By what means 
can he test their statements, and arrive 
at something like a fair estimate of their 

sition? Clearly, he must draw a line. Miss 
ren Kenwigs’s hair-dresser drew the line 
at coal-heavers. Our suggestion is, that Mr. 
Walford should take for his line the county 
magistracy, and go not a tittle lower. By 
adopting this line, and mentioning every 
county magistrate, he would notice many 
families that can scarcely be said to have 


. “county” status; but he would correct the 


worst of his omissions, and eliminate his in- 
judicious admissions. Many a county man, of 
course, is not in the commission of the peace 
for his shire. We, therefore, do not suggest 
that Mr. Walford should abstain from men- 
tioning a known county family because its 
head, either through political or private differ- 
ences with a lord lieutenant, or through any 
other cause, is not a Justice of the Peace. 
When a family is undeniably of the county, 
its dignity is attested by an abundance of suf- 
ficiently notorious facts. But in all cases where 
the evidence of county status is deficient, he 
should fall back upon the “hard and fast” 
line. The heads of minor county families are 
always magistrates, it being an object with 
them to acquire the authoritative recognition 
of their status which is conveyed by their ap- 
pointment to a bench of justices. Consequently, 
when he comes to sit in judgment over a corre- 
spondent of whom nothing more definite can 
be learnt than that he is not a magistrate of 
his county, Mr. Walford may be quite sure 
that the applicant is no representative of what 
can be called a “county family.” The adoption 
of this rule would save heart-burnings on both 
sides of the line, and add greatly to the useful- 
ness of a meritorious publication. 





Pickles: How to make Them in a Hundred 
Different Ways. By Georgiana Hill. (Rout- 
ledge & Sons.) 

THERE was a time when France, in the excess 

of its saucings and in the glory of its seasonings, 

used to twit poor England with having a score 
of religions and only one fish-sauce! Our only 
ripe fruit, said the cynical epicures of the Great 

Monarchy, were baked apples. England was 

not so barbarous as it was thus described to be, 

and it has improved since then. Here is a book 
which treats of pickles, showing how to prepare 





them in more than a hundred different ways! 
If we are not yet on a par with our gastronomic 
censors, we are profiting, at least, by the example 
of the enlightened country which taught us 
685 ways to dress eggs! 

When wild in woods the noble savage ran, 
that ideal gentleman of Dryden’s making 
devoured his food in ignorance of seasoning. 
The inventors of the latter were Phcenicians, 
who introduced salt. Men revelled in the new 
delight and drank the deeper for it. Salt re- 
ceived from the greatest of epic poets the epithet 
divine. Roman soldiers received it for their 
pay, and thence the word salary. A lump of 
salt and a ration of vinegar (with water) consti- 
tuted their food’s seasoning and was the whole- 
some qualifier of their simple drink. The two 
are the foundations of all true pickling, and by 
their aid the Roman soldiery preserved them- 
selves and made the faces of their enemies sour. 

The ancients had not only fine tastes, but 
they knew how to reward the ingenious men 
by whom fine tastes were stimulated. A man 
now-a-days with his eyes shut_can hardly tell 
the difference between the taste of beef and 
that of mutton. The more accomplished Hel- 
lenes and Latins recognized fifty various flavours 
in the several portions of a pig. The Athenian 
who added to the flavours, if he did not con- 
found them, by setting the fashion of eating 
honey as a sauce with pork, was made noble 
for his achievement. Gastronomic gratitude 
was never at fault. The gravest of philosophers 
called mushrooms the most voluptuous of 
poisons, because they allured even a philoso- 
pher to eat without being hungry. In proof of 
how the gods were friendly to pickles or season- 
ings we have the fact that kings got into terrible 
perplexities when they laid a tax on salt. 
Christian kings have, like Ajax, defied the 
thunder. If salt is still dear in France it is 
because of the tax put upon the condiment to 
pay the ransom of England’s royal French 
captive, John. The impost has never been 
abolished, and a jumper at conclusions might 
see in that circumstance good reason why 
Valois and Bourbon have been tumbled from 
the seat of power, and wherefore trouble 
has been the inheritance of all succeeding 
governments! The present French duty on 
salt is, at all events, a consequence of our victory 
at Poitiers, and every Gaul who thrusts his 
knife into a salt-cellar might be justified in 
accompanying the action with the saying: Per- 
jide Albion! More learned young collegians, 
remembering the fact while dining, might win 
a smile from their tutors by exclaiming: Gallia 
.. “gravi jamdudum saucia cura!” It is five 
hundred years old. 

In point of reverential ecstacy for seasonings 
we are not disposed to consider the French a 
jot behind the ancients. Witness the exulting 
cry of the illustrious Parisian on finishing a 
craftily-seasoned plat, “ With a sauce like that 
a man might eat his own father!” Nor is 
invention idle among our neighbours; at least, 
among such as are gourmets. A club of these 
wonderful persons have just made themselves 
famous. They have added a new delight to the 
eating of lobster, by boiling it in champagne! 

It may be safely said that half our sauces 
and seasonings were originally prescribed for 
sanitary and not for gastronomic reasons. Then 
taste is but a conventional matter. An Austra- 
lian savage once exchanged a bit from his mess 
for a biscuit given by an officer. Each tried the 
new fare, and each immediately dropped it in 
unutterable disgust. Fordyce used to say that 
a man might eat anything if he would eat only 
once a day. This was the Doctor’s plan. He 
joined all meals in one dinner, but then he was 
longer at it than the time for all those repasts 





would have required. He ate everything that 
was to his taste, drank potentially of potent 
fluids, and thence went to deliver lectures to 
medical students on the value of abstinence 
and the perils of indigestion. 

Fordyce had an appetite that never required 
the stimulant of pickles. Had it been otherwise 
he might have found satisfaction in a collection 
like Miss Hill’s. The collection, we must 
observe, is not made for small housekeepers. 
Such persons desirous of pickling green walnuts 
would be brought to a stand-still by the direction 
to completely line a wide-mouthed jar with vine 
leaves. How is a busy mother of a Commercial 
Road family, for instance, who may read of “sam- 
phire pickled,” and feel a wish to brighten cold 
meat and banyan days therewith, to make the 
very first step: “Gather the samphire when it 
is young and tender”? If she has seen ‘King 
Lear’ at an East-end theatre she may remember 
that the gatherers drive a dreadful trade, and 
that she would have to get at the base of Shak- 
speare’s Cliff, at Dover, before she could join 
them and begin her pickle. Again, under the 
head ‘To pickle Golden Pippins, a fruit 
very difficult now to find, and when found not 
to be so ignobly treated, she is told among 
other directions to “be careful that they have 
not boiled,” meaning that they do not boil. If 
the same good woman be desirous of distinguish- 
ing herself by pickling gourds she is directed 
to “tear them from the vines when the gourds 
are quite young,” which would be no easy task in 
any town we know of. Other picklings have 
other perplexities. Red capsicum and tomato 
pickle are of these. “Place it” (a stone jar with 
certain ingredients) “upon a hot stove for two 
days and two nights, but carefully prevent its 
boiling.” Two days and two nights! no modest 
mistress of a middle-class household could do 
it; and the modern cook, or her kitchen-maid, 
who is the mistress of her mistress, wouldn’t do 
it! Almost, if not equally, as difficult would it 
be to carry out the pickling of lemons, which 
(to our thinking) should never be done but ina 
china bowl with exquisite measurings of old 
rum, the best cognac, sugar, and a dash of 
green tea. Miss Hill’s preparation is to “ boil 
gently in an enamelled saucepan or in a bain- 
marie; set it by for six weeks, stirring it daily.” 
If the mother of the household has ever made 
so much profit out of her four quarters’ French 
at school as to have learnt what a bain-marie is, 
she is an accomplished person indeed. It is a 
chance if an “ English-French dictionary” ex- 
plains to her that a bain-marie consists of a 
vessel placed in another containing water; and 
if she 7s enlightened, what is the pickle worth 
that requires stirring daily for six weeks? It 
reminds us of the instantaneous cure for the 
most raging toothache. It comprised certain 
liquids that were to be kept simmering for a 
fortnight, and then to be applied, if the patient 
was not already cured. Some of the recipes 
perplex. by the multitude of their component 
parts, the variety of which is as manifold as 
that of the antidote which Mithridates used to 
make up to enable him to eat poisons with 
impunity. 

Although this book on ‘Pickles’ can scarcely 
be said to be suitable to small middle-class 
households, it furnishes some recipes which 
may be usefully and easily adopted in such 
households. The mistress there, however, who 
may be ambitious of becoming “up” in the 
whole book must be careful not to be so 
absorbed by it as the lady in the story, who 
being asked for a recipe for whooping cough, 
for little twin patients, copied by mistake 
something referring to the pickling of onions, 
which said—“If not too young, skin them 
pretty closely; immerse in scalding water; 
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sprinkle plentifully with salt; and leave them 
for a week in strong brine.” 





A Long Vacation in the Argentine Alps, or 
Where to Settle in the River Plate States. 
With Map. By H.C. RossJohnson. (Bentley.) 

A pleasant, easily read, but rather flimsy book, 
with a somewhat misleading title. Let no one 
expect Alpine excursions or descriptions. Mr. 
Johnson is not a mountaineer, but a cheery 
man of business, with an eye to the main 
chance. As to “ Where to settle” in the Plate 
States one sentence will suffice: “That sheep- 
farming in the River Plate at the present time 
and under present circumstances is a desirable 
and profitable life for ‘enterprising young 
gentlemen farmers, or farmers’ sons, possessing 
some capital’ (these are the words of Mr. Wil- 
fred Latham) I am bound (says Mr. Johnson) 
most emphatically to deny.” Rather, if you have 
capital, invest it on good mortgages, and live 
on the interest, which will be from 10 to 15 per 
cent. Learn while you live, and then go forth 
and benefit by your acquired experience. 

On horsemanship our author is rather com- 
municative. Here is a passage which conveys 
his opinions and exemplifies his style in 
describing :— 

‘*T was much disappointed with South American 
horses and goucho horsemanship. The horses, 
though hardy and enduring, are generally small, 





plain, and slow ; and as horsemen the gouchos are | 


very ‘mountebanky.’ The goucho rides altogether 
by balance, with a very loose seat, using his small 
stirrups only for the purpose of mounting. He 
always rides, as it were, for a fall, and certainly 
he always falls on his feet. His horse is often 
weak, oftener over-weighted ; the goucho always 
rides full gallop, and as the camp is full of holes— 
made by the biscacho, a burrowing animal about 
the size of a rabbit—his horse frequently falls, 
when, if it were not that the goucho always falls, 
or rather alights, on his feet, he would frequently 
break his neck or limbs, which he often deserves 
to do, for he is the most callous, brutal, and careless 
horsemaster in the world; so different from the 
Arabs, or even the Hindoos, some of whom, by 
the way, are bad enough. With all their goucho 
horsemanship, Mr. and his reckless young 
friend, the retired midshipman, stuck to the buck- 
jumpers, just as well, while for ‘fencing’ the 
gouchos are nowhere. I never saw one who could 
sit a horse over a hurdle without flying into the air 
in a most ludicrous manner. After all, the buck- 
jumpers, though specially chosen for the perform- 
ance from the wildest of the wild mares, did not 
buck half so strongly, though quite as viciously, as 
the Australians. One performance of the gouchos, 
however, was really startling. The entrance to the 
corral was closed by five slip rails, in place of a 
gate, fitting into mortised posts as in England, 
save that the highest was some eight feet from the 
ground. Amongthemaresin the corral was one great 
black five-year old, well-bred and vixenish-looking, 
standing over fifteen hands high. She was already 
very excited at her unwonted confinement in the 
corral. Speaking a word or two to his capitaz, 
Seior called us outside, when a goucho, in 
huge spurs, and having only a heavy revenche in 
his hand, clambered on the top slip rail, standing 
on this so far towards the centre that he could just 
balance himself by touching the side post. Another 
goucho let down the under four rails, then, enter- 
ing the corral, he swung his lasso in the air, and 
away with a rush went the mares, making for the 
gateway. Watching his opportunity as the mares 
passed under him, the goucho on the top rail 
dropped down safely mounted on the vicious black, 
who seemed so utterly astonished that she appeared 
for a moment to slacken her speed; down went 
the heavy revenche on her starboard flank, when, 
with a scream and two or three tremendous bounds, 
away she went, head down, across the camp. No 
less excited seemed her reckless rider, as, yelling 
like a demon, continuously flogging and spurring, 
he and his mount rapidly passed out of sight. 
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Sefior ——, however, assured us they would soon 


return, which they did in about a quarter of an 
hour, the mare staggering, seemingly exhausted, 
but still showing the whites of her eyes, and, with 
ears sloping back, looking vicious enough, but 
quite under command, and easily guided by the 
application of the revenche on either side of her 
neck. The goucho dismounted by sliding off the 
mare, still in motion; he seemed perfectly cool, 
and not at all aware he had done anything out of 
the common. Notso the mare ; covered with foam, 
her quivering flanks bleeding and striped with 
huge wales, after a few yards she stopped, as 
though bewildered, then, smelling about the ground, 
she kneeled, snorted, and rolled, at first feebly, 
afterwards more energetically; in three or four 
minutes she arose, shaking herself vigorously, then, 
as we advanced towards her, she flung her heels 
high into the air, and bounded away as madly as 
before, never slackening her headlong speed so 
long as we could sight her; and Seifior told 
us she probably would not pull up until she joined 
her equally scared companions, long sigce out of 
sight. 

Intending young settlers are told that they 
should rather turn their attention to mining 
than sheep-farming :— 

“ Now I believe the greatest prizes of all for the 
bold adventurer in the Argentine Republic will 
prove to be in the undeveloped mineral wealth of 
the country. At a merely nominal expense, parties 
of young Englishmen, of from five to fifteen in 
number, could ride about these sierras prospecting 
in perfect security, at the same time obtaining a 
knowledge of the country and language, and en- 





joying the finest sport and the most beautiful 


scenery in the world. Of course it is desirable that, 
at any rate, one of the party should possess some 
sort of elementary knowledge of mining matters, 
and the various signs that are indications of the 
existence of mineral wealth below. But such 
superficial and theoretical knowledge, if it is essen- 
tial, is very easily acquired from books ; and it is 


| surprising how soon the mere living amongst mines 


and miners teaches us all that is practically neces- 
sary for extracting the riches from our ever willing 
and generous mother earth. Besides, every party 
should engage at least a couple of peons, to act as 
guides, cooks, to track and lasso the horses and 
mules, and to teach the whereabouts and habits of 
the various descriptions of game. The peons you 
would naturally hire in the province, and all 
Catamarcanians are born miners; so that you 
would have ‘ professors’ at your hands, practical 
and inexpensive.” 

Towards the close of the volume there is a 
stirring account, too long for extract, of an 
escape from and the shooting of a puma. This 
is, perhaps, better told than anything else in 
the course of the author's journey. The chapter 
on Catamarca, the El Dorado of South America, 
contains a few descriptive pages which will 
repay perusal. 





The Romish Church and the First Empire— 
[L’Eglise Romaine et le Premier Empire, 
1800-1814; avec Notes, &c., par M. le Comte 
d’Haussonville]. 2 vols. (Paris, Lévy Fréres.) 

Tue volumes of M. d’Haussonville have ap- 

peared at a very opportune moment. The rela- 

tions of Church and State were never more the 
subject of searching criticism and controversy 
than at the present time; and the Concordat of 

Napoleon the First, and his subsequent deal- 

ings with the Papacy, suggest topics for reflec- 

tion and instruction of a most fertile character. 

There are, indeed, but two ways by which a 

Church can exist in any country—the one cha- 

racterized by the formula, “a free Church in a 

free State,” and the other systematized by an 

arrangement in the nature of a Concordat be- 
tween Church and State, by which mutual con- 
cessions are made and guaranteed by treaty, 
law, or custom. The Concordat of Napoleon 
the First with the Papacy has always enjoyed, 








with some of our neighbours, a high reputation, 
and, after sixty years of trial, still governs the 
relations of Church and State in France. The 
Church necessarily, by such an arrangement, 
sacrificed a large portion of its independence 
in return for the protection of the State; and 
the question which cannot fail to interest all 
political thinkers of Europe on religious ques- 
tions is, whether, after all, the cause of religion 
has gained by such sacrifice. No Church hag 
shown itself so submissive to the interests and 
dictation of government as that of France, 
which, through all the vicissitudes of revolu- 
tionary and dynastic change, has performed the 
part of the Vicar of Bray, on a national scale; 
consequently, a knowledge of the intentions 
and reciprocal considerations of those who re- 
created the Church on a State basis is of no 
small advantage to us in enabling us to esti- 
mate the sincerity of the work which they 
accomplished. 

Napoleon the First was accustomed to receive 
in his lifetime extravagant adulation from the 
clergy of the Church he thus re-established, as 
the restorer of the altars of France; neverthe- 
less, the Roman Catholic Church was in full 
process of resurrection by the force of its own 
vitality, and in an independent form, when the 
First Consul, for his own political purposes, 
made advances to the Papacy, in order to enrol 
it among the salaried institutions of the State, 
and thus placed it in a condition of dependence 
on the Government, exceeding by far the de- 
pendence of the clergy of the old régime. This 
is a point which has been completely overlooked 
in some of the best-known histories of the 
Consulate and Empire, although it rests on 
undeniable evidence that, in the two years pre- 
ceding 1797, forty thousand communes had 
spontaneously re-adopted the Roman Catholic 
form of worship. Long before the First Consul 
after Marengo set on foot negotiations with 
the Papacy for the re-establishment of a State 
form of religious worship, priests in direct com- 
munion with Rome had begun with ardour the 
work of missionaries of the Catholic Faith in 
the deserted churches of France; the old reli- 
gion was taking root anew in the soil of the 
revolutionized country by its own inherent 
force, and under conditions much more similar 
to those of primeval Christianity than those 
which were necessarily imposed upon it by 
State connexion. 

What might have been the present religious 
state of France had religion been thus left to 
its own persuasive influence on the hearts and 
minds of men must, of course, remain a subject 
of mere speculation, which is but very slightly 
touched on in the volumes of M. d’Hausson- 
ville. His object has been to exhibit to his 
readers, by the aid of patient investigation and 
the study of documents which have hitherto 
received small or no notice at the hands of the 
historian, what was the nature of the contest of 
Napoleon the First with the Papacy—a contest 
which, veiled at first by the apparent harmony 
of the negotiations which led to the Concordat 
of 1801, became at last a manifest and irre- 
mediable antagonism of irreconcilable claims, 
lasting throughout the whole of the period of 
the Empire; and the story of this contest, 
which was almost entirely of a moral character, 
is, without doubt, as important and instructive 
as that of the conflicts of Napoleon with any of 
the other European powers. 

We have the undeniable testimony of Napo- 
leon himself, in his ‘Mémoires’ dictated at St. 
Helena, that, among his schemes for subjugating 
the intelligence and will of his countrymen, he 
had counted largely on the part which religion 
could be brought to play when duly incorpo- 
rated into a State institution. In fact, he 
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accounted the Church as a more effective means 
of domination over the minds and bodies of 
men than the Police itself, by which, indeed, 
it was to be watched and regulated. As for his 
own religious belief, it was a vague kind of 
deism, qualified by the conviction that some 
outward form of religious worship was neces- 
sary to the stability of all governments, and 
that the Roman Catholic form of it was the 
best adapted to the historical and moral situa- 
tion of France; while his education and taste 
for grandeur and centralization led him, also, 
to give it his own personal sympathies; yet, 
from the style of his proclamations in Egypt 
on the subject of Mohammedanism, and from 
the habitual threats which he held out at crises 
of antagonism to the Papacy and the Papal 
legates and ministers of becoming the Henry 
the Eighth of France, and of substituting some 
form of Protestantism for the ancient Catholic 
faith of the French nation, it is quite clear that 
he would have professed the religion of either 
Mohammed or Luther if he had considered 
that such profession would have suited his 
purposes. 

Whatever credit, however, or the reverse, 
is due to Napoleon for the establishment of 
the Concordat must be placed entirely to his 
undivided account. He alone conceived the 
idea of setting up again the Catholic Church as 
a national religion, and carried it through in 
spite of the opposition of the ministers around 


him, and of the magistrates in the Tribunat and | 


the Corps Législatif. The old members of the 
Convention and Voltairean generals had the 
most rooted aversion to any recognition of a 
national religion at all. In order to overcome 
the opposition of the Tribunat and Corps Légis- 
latif, he was obliged to wait till the expiration 
of the term of election of a fifth of their mem- 
bers allowed him to supply their places with 
others more favourable to this religious restora- 
tion. But even then the project of the Con- 
cordat was received with extreme coldness by 
both bodies, and on the occasion of an address 
to the First Consul by a deputation of the Corps 
Législatif appointed to make their congratula- 
tions at the conclusion of the Peace of Amiens, 
no mention was made of the Concordat at all, 
although it was well known that Napoleon took 
even more interest in the negotiations of the 
Concordat than in those of the Peace of Amiens, 
and that he intended to make proclamation to 
France of both treaties on the same day. The 
First Consul seized this opportunity to give the 
Corps Législatif a lecture on the subject, and 
to talk to them exclusively on the Concordat, 
while they talked to him exclusively on the 
Peace of Amiens. 

Tt was natural that Napoleon should conse- 
quently think that he had deserved well of the 
Papacy on restoring its spiritual supremacy by 
legal enactment in France, and Pius the Seventh, 
on his side up to the last day of his life, always 
expressed admiration for the courage of the 
First Consul in carrying sucha measure through, 
in spite of coldness and mockery and opposition. 
Nevertheless, notwithstanding the admiration 
and almost paternal affection which Pius the 


Seventh felt in the early stages of their in-. 


tercourse towards Napoleon, it was impossible 
but that with the growth of the gigantic web 
of Napoleonic ambition the temporal interests 
of the Holy See should not become implicated 
in the general convulsions of Europe; yet it 
might certainly have been desirable from the 
ee of view of the interests of religion that it 

d been in spiritual rather than in temporal 
matters that the Pope and the Emperor became 
involved in an unappeasable course of conten- 
tion. M. d’Haussonville has with great art 
isolated the history of this great contest from 





the rest of European affairs, and thus has been | 
able to show that the systematic conduct of 
Napoleon towards the papacy was sufficiently 
violent, overbearing and unscrupulous to insure | 
for these volumes a favourable reception from 
all the opposition parties of the Second Empire. 
Nevertheless, it is manifestly unjust to Napo- 
leon to consider this great question apart from 
the general history of France and of Europe, 
when the multitude of questions of the gravest 
importance which beset him for solution every 
day and hour left him but a small fragment 
of time after all for consideration of church 
questions. One has but to turn to the corre- 
spondence of Napoleon, where Church affairs 
and papal affairs, even at their most interesting 
crises, are often during the course of very many 
letters dismissed with a single line of direction 
to his subordinates, to see how small a portion 
of his time Napoleon was able to give to 
this subject, and understand how irritated 
he must have felt amid the stupendous pres- 
sure of business from all sides at the tedious 
delays occasioned by the sophistical quibbles 
of old Cardinals in matters whose speedy set- 
tlement he deemed essential for the stability 
of his Government. The method of Napo- 
leon in dealing with these aged ecclesiastics 
was such as might be expected from a sol- 
dier accustomed to the swift decisions and 
prompt obedience of the camp. He terri- 
fied them with menaces and warnings, and 
treated them much like a body of crotchetty 
old women who were sure to give way if only 
managed with sufficient sternness and impe- 
riousness tempered with a good deal of coaxing. 
In spiritual difficulties his success was almost 
invariable; and it was only when he assaulted 
the cherished independence of the temporal 
power in Rome that he met with a resistance 
in the martyr spirit of Pius the Seventh, which 
forms a remarkable contrast to the success 
which he met with in his exactions from almost 
every other crowned head of Europe. 

Difficulties about the terms of the Con- 
cordat—difficulties about the articles organiques 
which accompanied the Concordat— difficulties 
of the gravest kind about the admission into 
the newly-established Church of the clergy 
styled “constitutional,” who, from having 
accepted the “constitution civile” of the clergy 
apart from Rome, were consequently at schism 
with the Roman Catholic Church—difficulties 
innumerable of a spiritual character,—all these 
were arranged and overcome. It was only when 
Napoleon interfered with the temporal sove- 
reignty of the Pope, and ordered the ejection 
from the Roman States of English, Russian 
and Swedish sojourners, that he met with 
inflexible opposition, which resulted in the 
occupation of Rome and the exile and im- 
prisonment of the Pope. The requirements 
of Napoleon from the Papacy increased with 
the progress of his astounding success, until 
at last he based on his vast and astounding 
conception of a new Carlovingian empire a 
theory that, as the inheritor by conquest of 
the rights of Charlemagne in Europe, he had 
aright to retake at will the patrimony of St. 
Peter, which he chose to consider wholly as the 
gift of Charlemagne, with a reservation of feudal 
suzerainty. 

These two volumes of M. d’Haussonville 
conduct the story of the relations of the Roman 
Church and the First Empire only to the period 
of the occupation of Rome by General Miollis, 
in 1808. Two other volumes will carry on the 
history to the date of the fall of Napoleon, 
in 1814. It cannot be denied that they are in 
every way damaging to the Imperial share in 
the transactions with which they deal, and that 








they disclose signal examples of bad faith in 


the negotiations in the scale of France ; while 
the evidence of the increase of the overbearing 
intolerance and arrogance of Napoleon with 
every successive victory is no less striking; 
but, nevertheless, it can be as little denied 
that the partisan spirit of the work is too 
predominant, and that all the art and inge- 
nuity of an accomplished and practised writer 
are lavished, sometimes most unfairly, upon 
the endeavour to make Napoleon and his 
negotiators appear at their worst, and the Papal 
representatives at their best, on every occasion. 
M. d’Haussonville does not fail, however, to 
point out that the Church of Rome, by the 
Concordat, directly bartered away a certain 
portion of its spiritual independence for the 
advantage of certain State privileges. To secure 
this advantage, the Church invariably made 
concessions in matters of dogma which it had 
been declared impossible to grant; it was for 
the sake of temporal benefit, even in the matter 
of the Concordat, which regulated its internal 
position in France, that the gravest disputes 
founded on that document arose with Napo- 
leon. And it may be argued that if Napoleon 
found the Church of Rome so flexible in spiritual 
affairs for the sake of a temporal benefit, he 
was not altogether unreasonable in expecting 
it also to be flexible in purely temporal affairs. 
The Papacy could hardly expect in its spiritual 
re-conquest of France to submit to the dictation 
and assistance of a freethinker, and a military 
chief of overwhelming ambition, without find- 
ing such connexion an embarrassment at some 
time or other; and, as we stated at the outset of 
this article, the great question is, whether the 
Roman Catholic Church in France would not 
have been in a more honourable, as it certainly 
would have been in a more independent posi- 
tion, by refusing any alliance with the State 
which placed its clergy in a state of dependence 
on the Government hitherto unexampled in 
ecclesiastical history. 

These volumes deserve the serious considera- 
tion of all politicians now that the relations of 
Church and State are matters of daily discussion. 





NEW NOVELS. 


In Vain. By Heraclitus Grey. 3 vols. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 


TuovcH he is by no means devoid of c::’'ure, 
or without evidences of the special a} ility 
for which literary aspirants are usually most 
anxious to gain reputation, we are disposed to 
think that Mr. Heraclitus Grey will not feel 
proud of this novel some three or four years 
hence. Against the appropriateness of its title 
we have nothing to urge, for what can be vainer 
than the labour of writing a novel which, while 
it nowhere affords the excitement of wholesome 
fiction, offends the taste and wounds the feel- 
ings of right-minded readers by many of its 
details? Whether we regard it as a story 
of exceptional and revolting crime, or as the 
picture of an honest mind distracted by scep- 
ticism, ‘In Vain’ is open to grave objections. 
Considered in the last-named aspect, it may 
be classified with certain recent tales, whose 
popularity, confined though it was to readers 
combining a strong appetite for novels with a 
taste for religious speculations of the broadest 
conceivable theology, was sufficiently great to 
make it sure that their writers would have 
imitators. But in every particular Mr. Grey is 
inferior to his precursors in a somewhat new 
department of romantic art. His hero’s intel- 
lect lacks the masculine robustness and energy 
which most persons require in a sceptic before 
they can feel respect or sympathy for his 
perplexities. That the consideration of the 
religious conflicts and perturbations of typical 
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characters lies beyond the sphere of romantic 
art, we are far from insisting. On the contrary, 
we hold that the novelist is acting within his 
proper province when he reflects any kind of 
agitation that influences manners or affects the 
course of society. But it cannot be questioned 
that, when the teller of an imaginary story 
assumes the part of a religious teacher, he 
should manifest a due sense of the seriousness 
of his undertaking, and be careful that no part 
of his work is grotesquely discordant with its 
higher purpose. Nor is it less certain that Mr. 
Grey revolts the religious instincts of thought- 
ful readers when he manifests such ignorance of 
the spirit in which mere decency requires us to 
discuss sacred subjects that he can compare 
the sceptic’s perplexities respecting the evi- 





| deed being a member of his congregation, to | each other always since. There will be no shame 
whom he was engaged matrimonially in time | upon us, I think, before God; so, at ] 
| prior to her union with an honourable and | I dare to think sometimes. For your sake 
affectionate husband. It is whilst the lady ad dear Wynbert, I dare to think this.” After 
| the wife of his friend and chief parishioner} much more of this kind of rant, the exemplary 
that the crime is effected whereby Mr. Haughton | Mr. Haughton—for whom Mr. Grey claims 
| becomes, to his own and the sinful woman’s | credit for superiority over the commonplace 
| knowledge, the father of a child, who is palmed | merchant—goes off to savage lands, to instruct 
off upon the lady’s husband as being his off-| the heathen in the Christian religion, and pre- 
| spring, and whoin due course becomes the consci- | serve them from sins against the seventh 
entious sceptic of the book. For five-and-twenty commandment. _The book contains other love. 
years Mr. Haughton labours in his parish, en- | stories, which lie coiled in the narrative, dis- 
| dearing himself to the poor, who habitually | tinct from the central romance and from each 
call him the “good minister,” and enjoying | other, like the rings of fat and lean in a piece 
familiar intercourse with his former paramour, | of collared beef; but there is no need to take 
her betrayed husband, and her illegitimate | from them further illustrations of the kind of 
| son. Living most affectionately with his mother | literature into which the author has worked 


dences of Christianity to a lover’s suspicions | and putative father, Wynbert Gregg enters 
of his mistress, and urges that just as a woman | society as Mr. Gregg’s heir, and is on the point 
should not be condemned as faithless to her | of marrying an Earl’s daughter, when the ex- 


his thoughts on matters pertaining to religion, 


A Fight for Life. By Moy Thomas. 3 vols, 





lover upon nothing more conclusive than cir- 
cumstantial evidence, so the believer should be 
slow to surrender his creed because appearances 
are against it. Here is a specimen of the author’s 
method of defending our religion against the 
assaults of critical scepticism: “ Wynbert put 
himself in an easy position along the couch, 
and Mr. Haughton read the paper aloud—‘ On 
Cymbeline. Imogen, lovely and pure, always 
deserves her husband’s trust and devotion. 
Leonatus, however, is induced to give up his 
faith in her through the perfidy of Iachimo. 
The proof of her guilt seems conclusive, but 
is the result of a mere trick. Here we have 
vividly pictured the unreasonableness of yield- 
ing hastily our belief in the goodness of a being 
whom we have learnt to adore, even on the 
production of apparently overwhelming proof. 
A Christian is rational in cleaving to Christ 
against much evidence produced by a Strauss 
ora Renan. We are as insane as Leonatus if 
we quickly yield up our heart’s deep persua- 
sions. We should await a full examination.’ ” 
The rest of the paper is in the same strain of 
fanciful levity. With the author’s orthodoxy 
we do not quarrel; divested of its frivolous 
diction, it would command our approval; but, 
without attributing intentional irreverence to 
the writer, who, we are quite disposed to think, 
means no ill, few persons will deem his mode 
of setting forth his views free from offensive 
flippancy. 

The interview, at which Wynbert Gregg pre- 
sents this statement of an argument against his 
own sceptical tendencies to his spiritual adviser, 
reminds us of the part which Mr. Haughton 
plays in the drama. Some few months since 
we took occasion to speak with disapprobation 
of a school of novelists who delight in surprising 
their readers with revelations of criminality in 
persons enjoying high repute for moral excel- 
lence, and whose misrepresentations of society 
tend to the conclusion that observers are justi- 


| posure of his mother’s guilt throws him upon| (Low & Co.) 

| the world an embittered and miserable man.| WE are afraid that towards the end of his 
| But ere this stage of the story is reached he| novel, Mr. Thomas has been oppressed by some 
| has spent several years in combat with religious | doubts whether the life which his hero gained 
doubts, and contracted a habit of laying his | was quite worth the fight for it. But on the 
| spiritual perplexities before “the good minis- vigour, the sustained energy, the animation of 
| ter,” whose counsel and consolations have been | that fight, there cannot be two opinions. We 
of inexpressible service to his harassed mind. | are carried through the first two volumes with- 
Consequently, on learning the whole secret of | out once drawing breath. In the third, the inter- 
his dishonourable birth, Wynbert discovers | est is not quite so intense or so genuine. The 
that his mother’s betrayer is the clergyman | freshness with which the struggle began, the 
whom he has been accustomed to reverence as | keen ardour of the first blows, the clear sight 
the impersonation of all Christian virtues. The | of victory, passes off, flags, grows dim. We do 
agony which the young man endures from these | not mean that there is any falling off in Mr. 
hideous discoveries is described with consider- | Thomas’s workmanship, or that at first he 


able force, and his subsequent conduct is in 
accordance with the earlier parts of his story. 
Nor is Mr. Haughton’s demeanour after the 
discovery of his guilt chargeable with incon- 
sistency in respect to his previous action. 
Throughout the twenty-five years — during 
which there has been no repetition of the guilty 
act that made him a father—he has cherished 
what he is pleased to deem a sinless love for 
his neighbour’s wife; and, responding to this 
affection, Mrs. Gregg has been cherishing a 
delicious anticipation of union with him in the 
next world, when death shall have liberated 
her from fealty to her husband. Thus the two 
culprits have lived for a quarter of a century; 
and when exposure ultimately falls upon them, 
it finds Mr. Haughton deeply distressed, with 
the distress of gentlemanlike sympathy and 
commiseration for the anguish which he has 
occasioned Mrs. Gregg and his illegitimate son, 
but evincing no adequate sense of the atrocious 
turpitude of his own conduct. Penitent he is, 
no doubt, so far as acute concern for the victims 





but, instead of loathing himself for his abomin- 
| able wickedness, he justifies his stupendous 
guilt to himself, his son, and his friend’s wife. 


| 
| As a gentleman, he exhibits forbearance to | 


| of his sin can be of the nature of penitence; | 


fied in harbouring evil suspicions of a man in | Mr. Gregg, whom he acknowledges that he has 
proportion as his outward demeanour and fame | treated very scurvily ; but, as soon as his inter- 
are irreproachable. The more, it is implied, that | view with the indignant merchant is over, the | 
appearances are in the favour of any member | good minister argues that his guilt in putting | 
of the sacred profession, the stronger the reason | the seal of infamy on a married woman was 
for believing that his religion is hypocrisy, and | not greater than Mr. Gregg’s guilt in marrying 
that beneath the outward show of respectability | a woman whose nature was greatly superior to | 
and benevolence he guards the consciousness of | his base, commercial spirit. “But,” exclaims | 
having committed an odious crime. The novel | the priest, in a paroxysm of rage, “does God | 
which elicited our remarks made great play | think me to blame, and not this man as much? | 
with a clergyman who, after committing a | Was not his marriage unholy? his children as | 
murder, continued to hold the world’s regard, | base-born as mine? How dared he marry such | 
whilst the obloquy of his homicidal act fell on | a woman? She—with heart dead—married un- | 


throws a glamour over our critical faculties by 
means of excitement and sensational incidents; 
but when once the hero has resolved to give 
himself up to military justice, the real fight for 
life is over. The details which follow weaken 
instead of enlarging the main interest. People 
who have done their work on the hero’s life 
are rather needlessly traced to the ending of 
their own. When we had once got rid of Arthur 
Gray, we need not have returned to his widow, 
and we are disappointed with the late develop- 
ment of character both in Laura and her mother, 
This slight dissatisfaction with the end of the 
book gives a less favourable tinge to our retro- 
spect. Weare the more sorry for this, as Mr. 
Thomas has mastered one great secret of suc- 
cess in a novel by beginning well. He plunges 
us at once into the midst of his story. From the 
first, the figure of the hero is stamped upon our 
minds as he stands there in the distinctest 
outline upon a background of burning sky. 
His flight, his swim, his rescue, his wild night 
in the hatch-boat, his recapture and his second 
escape, keep our sympathies continually enlisted. 
| There is something in the pertinacity with 
| which his pursuers are always on his track, in 
the unlucky accidents which make his friends 
betray him to his enemies, that might seem to 
show him as the sport of fate. But even here 
Mr. Thomas never exaggerates. It is natural 
that a daring and successful deserter from the 
Dragoons should be hunted down with untiring 
effort ; it is natural that such a one as his hero 
should have been driven to desertion, and 
should risk death sooner than let himself be 
taken. 

. We are not quite so well satisfied with the 
abrupt transition from Edward Carrell to Philip 
Joyce. In this change, the hero seems to forfeit 
some of his best characteristics. Mr. Thomas 
tells us, after the fact, that such a sacrifice grew 








an innocent and worthy man. Instead of com- | knowing, and without blame? ... But love had | out of despair; but he has hardly m 


mitting murder, Mr. Heraclitus Grey’s model 
clergyman—the Rev. Stephen Haughton, in- 
cumbent of St. James the Just, Harbourby— 
perpetrates a seduction of an extraordinarily 
infamous kind, the partner of the flagitious 


e it 
made us one. What pure union is there but of | natural. The active, out-of-door life which the 
| soul and mind as well as of the flesh?” To his | hero leads in the first stage of his struggle suits 
| son the guilty man exclaims: “Your mother him better than the atmosphere of the bank, 
‘and I are married by God; our souls were! and comes more easily to Mr. Thomas. From 


| espoused in our early days, and we have loved | this point of view, the first volume will be more 
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popular with all classes of readers than the 
second and third. Mr. Thomas ought to keep 
out in the open. The life of cities, the intrigues 
of those who lend and those who borrow money, 
the loves of foolish young lords, and the way in 
-which such feelings are traded upon by business 
-young ladies, the testamentary regards of wedded 
wusurers, and the watch kept on sick beds by 
policemen behind the. wainscoating, do not 
come up to Edward Carrell’s race for life across 
the wide Essex flats, or his swim for life across 
ithe wide reach of the Thames in the middle of 
which the barge is weighing anchor. It may 
seem strange that a veteran in the world of 
‘letters, who has earned his name and standing 
by editions of the English classics, should excel 


‘in fresh, daring descriptions. But let any one 


tread the sketch of the stormy night passed in 
the hatch-boat, and of the escape of the old 
bargeman from the wreck of the topmast to 
the iron cage of the beacon, and he will see 
that we do not speak at random. It is some- 
thing to find a story which is exciting without 
being sensational, and which violates neither 
the laws of practical nor those of poetical justice. 





Going to Jericho; or, Sketches of Travel in 
Spain and the East. By John Franklin 
Swift. (New York, Roman & Co.; London, 
Triibner & Co.) 


Reavers of the San Francisco daily paper to 
which Mr. Swift wrote his letters, must have 


‘found him a funny fellow. Sometimes, indeed, 


he presumes too much on the prerogatives of a 
dry humourist, and cuts jokes which are neither 
happy nor appropriate. Much of his description 
of the Holy Land is spoiled by this fatal error. 
There is also a sameness in his constant por- 
traiture of himself as the typical American 
tourist. Whatever the Californian public may 
know of Spanish and Eastern travel, the subject 
is not wholly new to us in England. Thus, 
there is a want of freshness in Mr. Swift's 
experience of places, and the freshness which 
he supplies from within is soon exhausted. 


‘The way in which he was cheated at almost 


every town, taken to see sights which were 
worth nothing, driven to the wrong hotels, 
made the recipient and dispenser of bad money, 
‘is piquant enough for a time, and his good 
humour never fails him under the heaviest 
cloud of adversities. But perhaps 450 pages 
make rather too large a book, if it is to contain 
nothing more than an autobiographic sketch of 
Mr. Swift on his travels, and if Spain and the 
‘Holy Land are to be invariably painted with 
Mr. Swift in the foreground. We admit that 
Mr. Swift is modest, even when he puts himself 
forward. ‘A description by me of the best 
picture gallery would,” he admits, “be dull 
reading. I shall therefore not attempt this one,” 
‘which happens to be one of the worst in 
Europe. After giving some information derived 
from valets-de-place, he adds, “those who have 
more convenient access to books than a traveller 
‘by express trains, can look the matter up for 
themselves. Of this I am sure, however, that 
there are no greater liars to be found than the 
rascals who live by showing strangers the sights 
of European cities.” This, at least, is honest. 
Mr. Swift has no wish to cheat his readers 
‘because he has been cheated himself. He has 
probably more than verified Butler’s lines, and 
found greater pleasure in the second than in 
‘the first. 

While our acquaintance with Mr. Swift is 
yet young, many of his Californian views and 
expressions delight us. When he goes with a 
friend to taste some sherry, he says that his 
friend “threw himself outside of the liquor in 
.a twinkling.” There is something quite as dry 


as Amontillado in the statistical calculations of 
the amount of sherry shipped yearly from Jerez. 
“Tt does not all go to California, as one would 
naturally suppose from the amount consumed 
there. Mr. M‘Kenzie assured me that a portion 
of the wine is used in other parts of the world ; 
in fact, that some is sent to London. But inas- 
much as the amount consumed in San Francisco 
rather exceeds the whole amount shipped from 
Jerez, I suspect the London shipments must be 
of an inferior quality, if not pure imitations.” At 
Madrid, Mr. Swift went first to see a bull-fight, 
was intensely excited, kept jumping up to the 
disgust of those behind him, and wished all 
the time that the bull would win. He wanted 
the matadors “ to stay in the ring with the bull 
and fight it squarely out.” His frequent use of 
the word “square” is one of the most amusing 
features of the book. In going from Naples to 
Alexandria, he says, almost half the passengers 
on board the ship were American clergy “on 
leave of absence for a year (salaries going on) 
for delicate lungs.” Had they been at sea over 
a Sunday, “a thing reasonable to calculate upon 
when we left Naples, and which nothing but an 
extraordinarily short voyage could prevent, we 
should have had an amount of square preach- 
ing in the ship that would have been a warning 
of some sort to every sinner of us for the balance 
of our natural lives. Whether the devil, loving 
his own and fearing the loss of some of us under 
the unctuous teachings of some pious howadji, 
greased the ship’s keel, and slid her through 
the water with extra speed, or whether Capt. 
James Dubbins clapped on full steam, with a 
view to turn some of this eloquence among the 
heathens of Alexandria, as a more rich and 
extensive field, I know not, but certain it is 
that on Saturday, at four o'clock, we dropped 
anchor at that port, after an unprecedentedly 
short run.” And as one phrase suggests another, 
we find more than one place in which the word 
“balance” produces a comical effect. Take this 
account of the good fortune of women who have 
to work for their bread in America as compared 
with that of women in Spain:—“If there is 
any woman with an income under 5,000 dollars 
a year who has not thanked God within the last 
twenty-four hours for being an American, let 
her do so now on bended knees, and keep it 
up the balance of her natural life.” 

All these short sentences, besides being 
curious in themselves, are characteristic of the 
general tone and tendency of the book. We 
hardly think that the longer descriptions would 
be received so favourably. Perhaps this sketch 
of the scene which gives Mr. Swift’s work its 
title, may serve a twofold object,—illustrating 
the point of view from which he regards the 
Holy Land, and warning serious readers that 
they will find many worse familiarities :— 


“ After a half hour spent in discussing the 
merits of the respective places, we were all over- 
ruled by the General, whose cause, it is but just 
to add, had been in the mean time materially 
strengthened by the discovery of a large ram’s horn 
within his inclosure. We thereupon, without much 
reluctance, acquiesced in the dogma establishing 
the identity of the spot, and alighting from our 
animals, began to give ourselves to that natural 
train of devotional thought which springs up upon 
such occasions. The ladies seated themselves upon 
stones, drew their Bibles, and commencing with 
the first chapter of Genesis, began a thorough search 
of the Scriptures for the word Jericho. The 
General, having read to us in a commanding tone 
of voice, all that Mr. Murray had collated upon 
the subject, proposed the gathering of relics, such 
as pieces of stone, flowers, and the like. As for 
himself, he had secured the original ram’s horn. 
This being done, the next thing without doubt 
would have been to take formal possession of the 





spot in the name of the United States of America, 





followed by reading an appropriate selection from the 
Bible, with singing and prayer, asaclosing ceremony, 
when the dragoman, who had got out of patience 
waiting for us, dashed up on horseback, and called 
out to us that if we did not quit that old sheep-pen, 
and come on down to Jericho, we would get eaten 
up with fleas. It turned out that we had stopped 
at a ‘corral,’ at least three miles short of the 
place.” 

An attempt to inspect the house of Columbus 
at Valladolid ended in another kind of dis- 
comfiture :— 

‘‘ My companion was desirous of entering the 
place, and procuring from the garden a flower or 
leaf, to bear away as a souvenir. We therefore 
knocked at the door, and were answered by a gen- 
tleman of respectable dress and bearing, who, 
holding the door half open, demanded to know our 
business. ‘Is this the house of Columbus?’ we 
inquired. The reply was in the affirmative ; but the 
door remained partially closed, the gentleman 
looking suspiciously at us. We said that we would 
like to come in if there was no objection. The door 
was not opened for us. It was quite evident that we 
were thought to be stangers calling upon the 
former proprietor. ‘The Sefiors are quite welcome 
to enter; but Columbus no longer occupies the 
house, and, in fact, is dead,’ replied the gentleman, 
meantime holding the door firmly in his hand. 
‘We are aware of the death of Columbus,’ we 
said ; ‘but we would like to come in and see his 
house, and if permitted, to get a rose, or a leaf 
from his garden, by which to remember our visit.’ 
But still the door did not move, except, perhaps, 
to narrow the opening so that only the face of the 
gentleman could be seen. ‘The Sefiors are quite 
welcome to come in,’ he repeated in a firm tone of 
voice; ‘but Columbus is dead, and his family no 
longer occupy the house. As for the garden, like the 
house, it is mine, and Columbus has absolutely 
nothing in either.’ Having thrown this light upon 
the condition of the estate, the heirs, the adminis- 
trators, and the residuary legatees of the deceased 
Columbus, his polite successor in interest closed 
the door in our faces, locking it with a loud clank, 
and departed, leaving us staring at the outer 
walls.” 

As we do not believe a word of either of 
these stories, we are grateful to Mr. Swift for 
not affecting quite so much ignorance with 
regard to the work which he calls Thompson’s 
Pillar :— 

“ After admiring for a moment theexquisiteshape 
and polish of the column, which is about one 
hundred feet high, our eye was caught by the name 
of W. S. Thompson painted in letters a foot at 
least in size the full length of the base. The ambi- 
tious Thompson has been more successful in gain- 
ing fame in this way than most travellers who 
scribble their names upon monuments or works of 
art, for his appears to have been painted on at 
considerable expense, and to have remained there 
for several year past. I have since seen photographs 
of the pillar with Mr. Thompson’s name quite 
plainly repeated thereon. Would it not be strange 
ifin the course of time some industrious and learned 
archeologist should discover, upon the occasion 
perhaps of some fuller revival of learning, that the 
lofty monument on the seashore at Alexandria had 
been erected to the honour of one W. S. Thompson ? 
It would not be more wonderful as a matter of 
fact, or more humiliating to the memory of the 
real Simon Pure in honour of whom it was erected, 
than are the disputes and doubts that have so 
long perplexed the world as to the real history of 
the column. And I am not quite sure that if I had 
dropped down upon this place unassisted by the 
profound researches of the learned John Murray of 
London, that I should not have been, a year or 
two from now, some pleasant afternoon, entertain- 
ing my friends at home with an exact description 
of Thompson’s Pillar In Egypt. But there must be 
an end of all things terrene, and why not of 
Murray? And when he is gone, Thompson stands 
a better chance than Pompey, who has been ousted 
of the honour years ago, and quite as good as 
Diocletian, who just now seems to be uppermost 
in the struggle for the credit of the monument. In 
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fact, his chances are better; for he has his name | 
on the thing too high up for the lazy Arabs to | 
even reach it, which is by no means the case with | 
Diocletian.” 

We only hope that if Thompson does survive 
Murray, Pompey, and Diocletian, Mr. Swift’s 
work will outlast the Pillar. Horace’s boast | 
may well be equalled by the Californian tra- 
veller. In spite of Mr. Swift’s’ candour there 
will be no lack of brass to build the mont- | 
ment. | 

a | 
A Light on the Historians and on the History 
of Crowland Abbey; with an Account of 

Burgh (now Peterborough) in the Time of the | 

History which is called the Ingulfus. By 

Henry Scale English. (J. R. Smith.) 
Neary forty years since Mr. Henry Scale | 
English wrote ‘A Regular Dissection of the 
Saxon Chronicle, which, in his mature judg- 
ment, “does the writer very little credit.” 
Making full confession respecting the worth- 
lessness of this early performance, the writer 
continues—“ It was badly arranged, full of | 
mistakes, and the meaning sometimes so awk- 
wardly expressed that the arguments (such as | 
they were) were not properly understood. The 
author of that book, who has since had more 
than sufficient time for reflection, has now 
written these.” (These what?) “The subjects 
are often the same, but he has avoided a great 
number of the mistakes which disgraced the 
book of 1830.” All the uncivil things which 
the author says thus frankly of his youthful 
failure we can conscientiously and most cor- 
dially repeat with respect to his present attempt. 
To the light which he sheds on the Ingulfus 
forgeries, we pay a compliment when we | 
compare it to the illumination that might reach 
the innermost and darkest recesses of a large 
crypt from a single rushlight placed at its 
entrance. But Mr. English concludes his trea- 
tise with a paradox so droll and daring that it 
deserves a wider circulation than it is likely 
to obtain in his own pages. Most persons are 
under the impression that the Norman followers 
of William the Conqueror spoke a kind of 
French, and that in imposing the use of French 
upon the practitioners of their law-courts they 
were actuated by a wish that suits—in which 
they, as rulers of the land, were more generally 
and largely interested than members of the 
subjected race—should be argued and decided 
in their own wmother-tongue. Holding this 
common-sense view of notorious facts, Fortescue, 
in the ‘De Laudibus,’ remarked some 400 
years since, in the Latin which Robert Mul- 
caster put into English dress,—“ After the 
Frenchmen, under William, the Conquerour of 
England, had obtained the land, they suffered 
not their men of law to plead their causes but 
in the tongue which they knew, and so do all 
the men of law in Fraunce, yea in the court of 
parliament there. Likewise the Frenchmen, 
after the comming into England, received not 
the accompts of their revenues but in their 
owne language, least they should be deceived 
therein. Neither had they delyght to hunt, and 





to exercise other sportes and pastimes—as | 
dyce, dyce-play, and the hand-ball—but- in | 


their owne proper tongue.” How French, thus 
imposed on the country, became throughout a 
series of generations the language of the senate 
and the mart, of courtiers and children at 
school, and fixed itself so deeply into the usages 
of the land that its traces can never be obliter- 
ated from our mother-tongue, itis needless to re- 
mark for Mr. English’s enlightenment. The facts 
are familiar to him ; but he maintains that the 
facts are no evidence that the invaders for the 
most part spoke French. On the contrary, he 
insists that Norman barons and the majority 


| to nearly all of them; and yet that, for some 


| most ; their historians usually spoke no doubt the 


| brought with him, spoke any kind of French. May 


of their compatriots spoke English ere they 
quitted Normandy; that English was their 
national speech; that French was unknown 


unimaginable ends, they took measures that 
the business of parliament, the law courts, the 
markets, and the fields of sport, should be 
carried on in a tongue of which they were 
ignorant, instead of their native language. But 
the author shall be allowed to state his theory 
in his own words :— 

“In the course of my present occupation I have 
picked up a notion new to me if not to others ; I 
was in no haste to entertain it, but it was suggested 
more than once by what I read—I began at last to 
believe in and to like it, and I now submit it to 
the gentlemen, few in number, called Philologists ; 
it may not be new to them, or they may think it a 
fancy only and reject it ;—I leave it with them. I 
think the Normans who came to see us in 1066 
were for the most part much like ourselves and 
spoke a dialect which differed as little from our 
own as the English of Londoners differs from the 
tongue of the Scots. There is no question as to 
the tongue of the Normans, of whom we know the 


tongue in which a few of them wrote and which 
we call Norman-French ;—it is smooth and easy, 
and seems to have had even then the polish of the 
modern French,—but they preferred to write in 
Latin. Now though we know this, we do not know 
nor must we therefore conclude that the Normans 
of Duke William’s time, the rank and file which he 


we not believe that in the Normandy of that day 
there were two kinds of men, the one an educated 
class well skilled in the language of the south of 
France—the Langue d’oc—fora knowledge of which 
language as well as for a knowledge of Latin they 
commonly went to Orleans? This class (but a few 
in number) were most of them clerks and idle 
students,—thriftless but ambitious. They were 
principally writers, and writers only: they had 
personally nothing to do with the exploits of the 
Normans. The other class was the bulk of the 
people,— not so well instructed, but all of the 
same race, the race of the Norman Rollo. I 
believe it was in this, the second class, that 
the strong men were found who were too many 
for the Saxon Harold; too many at that time, 
when Harold’s horsemen and bowmen had many 
masters and no master. It is said that whilst 
they were landing Harold was told by one of his 
scouts that the strangers were all priests.— Harold, 
who knew better than that, said No;—they have 
no beards but they are not priests,—they are good 
stout fellows I can tell you, and they know how to 
handle their weapons. We shall show that these 
men had certain Italians amongst them who were 
well paid, and undoubtedly qualified for the work 
they had to do. These Italians were soldiers, —ready 





to lead and to fight in any land, and in any cause ; 
(they were called Conductors—Condottieri). The 
Normans of this second class found wives amongst | 


Ingulfus and Malmesbury—in speaking of lan. 
guages—couple French and Norman together in a 
way which shows that the two were distinct in 
1066, though we know not how far the transition 
of that of the Normans towards French was then 
advanced. The tongue of the Normans of 1066 
must have been much like ours,—essentially the 
same,—we have the more reason to think g0 
because our tongue was then still more like than jt 
is now to the tongue of the people of Belgium and 
Flanders, another kindred race, and who to the 
present day profess to understand us. It is not 
likely that Hereward knew more languages than 
one—we find he was married when Duke William 
came to take possession here and was settled at 
Bruges. After the deaths of Canutus and Prince 
Alfred the Queen betook herself to Bruges,— 
Elfric was twice at Bruges,—he wrote and seems 
to have been at home there—and in his time 
Godwin’s Sons also and others, King Edward’s 
subjects of the mixed races, English, Saxons 
and Danes, frequented Earl Baldwin’s Court, 
King Ethelred and his Queen were inordinately 
partial to the Normans, and outrageously preferred 
them to high offices in the church and in the state, 
—the consequence was that the Normans here and 
in Normandy also were disliked. There was bad 
blood between them and ourselves for some years 
before the death of Prince Alfred in 1036, an 
event which made the breach incurable ; and after 
that time the friendly regards of the people of this 
kingdom were wholly transferred to the Belgians, 
—The Normans and we were cousins once, but 
not after 1066.” 

Most persons will find it easy to believe 
Mr. English’s assurance that he “was in no 
haste to entertain” this extraordinary theory, 
for which, however, we thank him, taking it 
for what it is worth, and nothing more. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
The Political Situation. By Joseph Guedalla. 
(Longman & Co.) 

Mr. Guedalla belongs to the school of thinkers 
known in the political world as Advanced Re- 
formers. His view of the “ situation” is taken from 
that stand point ; and his survey of men and insti- 
tutions is made with wide sweep and _ perfect 
honesty of thought. He finds existing still among 
us certain remnants of feudal law and many tradi- 
tions of feudal life. He looks upon all these tags and 
rags of the middle ages as little more than rubbish, 
and he would willingly lend a hand in brushing 
them away. Free trade, free votes, free church, 
free thought—these are the conditions which Mr. 
Guedalla thinks essential to the prosperity of our 
people—meaning by the people the whole body of 
our citizens, not the members of our upper and privi- 
leged class. It is a logical view in itself, and it is 
taken by Mr. Guedalla with much moderation and 
a good deal of power. 


Seekers after God. By the Rev. F. W. Farrar. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


us without any difficulty. I had always supposed | IN thisnew volume of Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘ Sunday 
they spoke French, but I believe now that I was | Library for Household Reading’ we have sketches 
quite mistaken. * * I am_ now proposing to show, | of the lives and opinions of Seneca, Epictetus and 
and I think Elfric’s and Wulstan’s chronicles alone Marcus Aurelius. Three great heathen philoso- 
are sufficient to prove it, that the tongue of the | phers Mr. Farrar calls them, who deserved the 
Norman people was not French in 1066, but | title of ‘Seekers.»after God,’ inasmuch as they 
another branch of our own. Ethelred’s Queen was | devoted themselves to an earnest search after truth 
‘Emma ’ (gehite),—but her right name was Elfgive, | amid infinite difficulties and surrounded by a 
| and she was called Emma by Norman scholars and | corrupt society. These difficulties were most serious 
gentry only, the men who were then gradually | in the case of Seneca, and it cannot be denied 
subverting the dialect of their own people. The | that he succumbed to them. But what Shelley 
same Records (the chronicles) make repeated men- | Says of Lucan may be applied to Lucan’s uncle, 
tion of the Chaplain also whom the Queen brought | and we may hold that he too was “by his death 
with her,—the chaplain who was the Abbot of | approved.” Mr. Farrar’s picture of imperial life 
Crowland and Bishop of Durham before the His- | and manners during the reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, 
torian Egelric was abbot,—his name was Elfwin, | Claudius and Nero will seem to some as if it was 
a name which hashithérto been taken for an English | hardly fitted for household reading. Nor do we 
name; and Ernulfus and Ingulfus are names of | find much in the life of Seneca which fits him for 
the same Norman family. Without arguing from | the description on the title-page. His opinions, 
the reputed success of the English apostle Benedict, | indeed, are often curious in their coincidence with 
the missionary of Bede’s time, who won over the | Scripture, and his intentions were good, though he 
Idolaters in large districts in Germany in which | had not the strength of purpose to put them in 
varieties of the Algemeine (the common) tongue | execution. It is not the least remarkable feature 


| only were then spoken, we may observe that both | of Mr. Farrar’s book that the three philosophers 
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whom he has chosen for his subjects either ignored, 
despised er persecuted Christianity. The question 
whether Seneca and St. Paul ever met is dismissed 
in a few lines, and indeed the only evidence in 
support of such a theory is the forged correspond- 
ence between the two, and the fact that Gallio, the 
Proconsul of Achaia mentioned in the Acts, was 
Seneca’s brother. It will be seen that this is far 
too slight a foundation. With regard to Epictetus 
Mr. Farrar shows that he only speaks once of 
Christians, and then calls them by the contemptuous 
name of Galileans. The conduct of Marcus Aure- 
lius in yielding to the cry of “‘The Christians to 
the lions!” is compared to that of some eminent 
modern statesmen who have let themselves be 
carried away by the similar cry of “‘ No Popery!” 
Is not this a little too political for Sunday? At 
best it is like an answer to some of those sermons 
that are preached in support of the Irish Church. 
But this is not the normal tone of Mr. Farrar’s 
book. Take it for all in all, it answers fully to its 
purpose, that of providing pleasant and instructive 
matter of a kind well suited for the day of rest, and 
of keeping that day from being either frivolous 
with worldly reading or vexatious with dozing over 
homilies. 


Mount Vesuvius: a Descriptive, Historical, and 
Geological Account of the Volcano, with a Notice 
of the Recent Eruption, and an Appendix, &c. 
Illustrated with View, Map and Section. By 
J. Logan Lobley. (Stanford). 

Tus title is far too pretentious for a simple paper 
of forty-two pages, which was read before the 
Geologists’ Association of London, and which con- 
tains little or nothing of particular value. On the 
principal question of geological interest, viz., whe- 
ther the cone and crater are to be assigned to succes- 
sive eruptions or to a special elevation, the author 
has nothing to add, only referring with high expec- 
tation to the recent researches of Profs. Phillips 
and Tyndall. We need say no more, especially as 
the series of papers which appeared in our columns 
during the continuance of the recent eruption gives 
information on many phenomena which Mr. Lobley 
has never mentioned. 


The Hymns of Denmark. Translated by Gilbert 
Tait. (Strahan & Co.) 

In an excellently-written preface the translator of 
these devotional exercises justifies his practice in 
reproducing the pious verses of the Danish religious 
poets, and adduces the singular merit and excep- 
tional spirit of his originals as favourable to the 
act of which we have the fruits in this volume. To 
the objections of those who have recently protested 
against such attempts to acclimatize foreign hymns 
Mr. Tait replies, that the Bible itself is with us 
of foreign origin, and the Psalms of David are 
Oriental. “‘ Religion, alike in its instincts and its 
valours, has a wider catholicity than literature.” 
The Danes have not been devoted copyists of German 
Lutheran hymns, although the original impulse of 
their religious poets was derived from that which 
the great reformer primarily gave to the northern 
nations of Europe. These Danes have burned with 
inspirations of their own, and manifested a marked 
individuality, which is very happily imparted in the 
hymns here rendered from those peculiar originals. 
These works express a greater passionateness, less 
breadth of thought, and, it may be, a more aspiring 
spirit than appear in the German songs of praise. 
Fervid as they often are, they never overpass the 
modesty of genuine feeling, but combine religious 
fulness with remarkable lyrical energy. They are 
dithyrambic, without being exaggerated in their 
tone, energetic without crudity. Among the authors 
whose poems are reproduced by our translator are 
some of the most famous Danish composers and 
thinkers: such as Pawels, Brorson, Ingeman, 
Kampmann, Timm, and Oehlenschlaeger. We cor- 
dially recommend the volume, which contains so 
many excellent specimens of the class of poems in 
question. 

Peggy, and other Tales. By the Author of ‘A Very 

Simple Story.’ (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 

Tue plan of ‘ Peggy,’ otherwise entitled ‘The 
History of a Threepenny Bit,’ is that of Charles 
Johnstone’s ‘Adventures of a Guinea,’ Douglas 
Jerrold’s ‘Story of a Feather,’ and the many other 





tales that describe the passage of an inanimate 
object through various hands and widely different 
scenes of human interest ;-but, though there is no 
novelty in the author’s method of rousing interest, 
he writes with unusual force. Ready, however, as 
we are to recognize his literary faculty, so far as 
mere dexterity in handling words is concerned, we 
cannot recommend his work as a piece of literature 
for the children whom it is intended to amuse. The 
scenes and incidents of the narrative are so ex- 
tremely painful,—indeed, we may use stronger 
language, and say so absolutely revolting, —that 
they are calculated to render a sensitive little girl 
sick and dangerously ill with grief and horror. 
Moreover, there cannot be two opinions as to the 
moral hurtfulness of fiction which familiarizes the 
young with the beastly appetites and coarse ruffian- 
ism of the lowest class of drunkards, and teaches 
them that fathers may be, and often are, the most 
loathsome miscreants on the earth’s surface. Whilst 
crediting the author of ‘ Peggy’ with humane and 
laudable intentions, we are constrained to say that 
we would as soon put poison in our little ones’ 
bread. and-milk, or impregnate the air they breathe 
with noxious gases, as place his capitally-written 
volume on their shelves of nursery literature. That 
an able and manifestly conscientious writer could 
even think of making entertainment for nurselings 
out of such appalling miseries and brutal crimes as 
crush and grind the life out of Peggy and her miser- 
able mother is a noteworthy illustration of the evil 
effect which the recent sensationalism of romantic 
art has had on kindly natures. It is with regret 
that we speak thus unfavourably of a tale whose 
literary merit is very considerable; but what else 
can we do when the strength and the verve of the 
author’s style only heighten the unpleasantness 
and pernicious effect of his delineations ? 


Special Report of the Anti-Slavery Conference, held 
in Paris, in the Salle Herz, on the 26th and 27th 
of August, 1867, under the Presidency of M. 
Edouard Laboulaye, Member of the French 
Institute. (British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society.) 

Or the many interesting and important papers 
contained in this special report on the progress 
and results of slavery emancipation, the most note- 
worthy is the ‘Report on the Results of Emanci- 
pation in the United States of America, by a 
Special Committee of the American Freedmen’s 
Union Commission, and Appendix,’ drawn up by 
the pen of the Rev. Lyman Abbott, Chairman 
of the Special Committee and General Secretary 
of the A.F.V.C. This document is a clear and 
concise statement of measures taken in the South- 
ern States of the Union to elevate the negroes 
and put them on a satisfactory footing with their 
late owners, who have ere this very generally dis- 
covered that the employment of free labour is more 
conducive to the planter’s interest than the ‘pecu- 
liar institution,” which burdened and degraded the 
masters, whilst it brutalized the unfortunate work- 
men. 


The Court Sermon, 1674. Supposed to have been 
written by Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury. 
(Cincinnati, Clarke & Co.) 

THE attempt to fix this meagre and pedantical 

discourse on Bishop Burnet’s reputation is so ridi- 

culous that it scarcely demands serious refutation. 

The later history of the sermon is this. About 

eleven years since its present editor, ‘‘ R. C.,” who 

is, we presume, Mr. Robert Clarke, of Ohio Valley 

Press, Cincinnati, purchased from a London book- 

dealer a MS. consisting of the sermon and a letter 

introducing it to the notice of James Duke of 

Ormond, Chancellor of the University of Oxford ; 

the sermon being so totally unlike Burnet’s style 

that even if it were in the bishop’s handwriting, 
critics would be justified in surmising that he had 
amused himself by transcribing another preacher’s 
homily; and the letter abounding in strong evi- 
dence that Burnet was not its composer, whilst it 
contains nothing that attaches it to him except a 
spurious signature, ‘Gt Burtt,” which is neither 
in the Bishop's handwriting nor in the penmanship 
of the hand that produced the MS. of the letter 
and sermon. That the MS. is not the work of 
the Bishop “ R. C.” admits; but then he urges,— 





“Taking it for granted that the writing is not that 
of Bishop Burnet, still the sermon may be his.” 
The letter, however—the spurious signature of 
which is the sole foundation for the hypothesis 
respecting the authorship of the discourse—is con- 
clusive evidence that the writer cannot have been 
Burnet. ‘‘ My lord,” the epistle begins, —“‘As chan- 
cellour of that universitie where I was bred, this 
adresse to your Grace might sufficiently be justified.” 
But it is matter of certainty that Burnet was bred 
and took his M.A. degree at Aberdeen, and that 
though he visited Oxford in 1663, when he “ im- 
proved his mathematics by the instructions of Dr. 
Wallis,” he had no better justification for describing 
himself as “bred at Oxford” than he would have 
had for calling himself a student of Cambridge, 
which latter university he visited in the same year. 
‘* My lord,” the writer of the letter concludes his 
anonymous address to the Chancellor of Oxford,— 
“there is no vanitie in the case. Since the Author’s 
name shall for ever be conceal’d, only this much, 
I think, I ought to tell your Grace. That before it 
pleased God to call me to the profession wherein I 
now serve him, I have lived much abroad, and there 
been honour’d with good accesse to men, knowing 
in the chief Courts of Christendome. Upon w® 

account, it is hoped, I may be allowed some bolder 
touches than are usually ventured upon in sermons 
by men bred meerly schollars. The whole, my lord, 

is submitted to your judgment, for which none 

hath a greater reverence than your Grace’s most 
humble servant.” Thus ends the anonymous letter 
to which an unknown hand has affixed the fictitious 
signature. Now Burnet’s training, from boyhood 
till he adopted the clerical profession, was unques- 
tionably scholastic; it is therefore incredible that 
in his thirty-first year he would have claimed credit 
for not being one of the class of “‘men bred meerly 
schollars,” to which he distinctly belonged. Again 

the letter-writer claims credit for having “ lived 
much abroad ” in times “ before it pleased God to 
call him”’ to the clerical profession—which Burnet 
deliberately chose for his vocation (in preference 
to the law, for which his father had designed him) 

whilst yet in his nineteenth year, when he was put 
on trial as a probationer in the Episcopal Church. 

It would be absurd to presume that, whilst still 
a boy, he had obtained that knowledge of foreign 
lands and events to which the anonymous scribe 
pretends. He does not appear to have ever left 
Great Britain before 1664, the year preceding that 
in which he took priest’s orders, and then he only 
made a six months’ trip to the Low Countries and 
France. The description therefore which the Duke 
of Ormond’s correspondent gives of himself accords 
in no way with the early experience of the fluent 
extempore preacher whose eloquence roused Eve- 
lyn’s enthusiasm, and was so generally admired 
that when he had preached the hour-glass out, his 
“hummers” used to encourage him to give them 
another hour of exhortation. 

We have on our table Devotional Readings; 
being Select Passages from the Sermons of Henry 
Edward Manning (Simpkin & Marshall),—New 
editions of Words of Comfort for Parents bereaved 
of Little Children, edited by William Logan 
(Nisbet),— Parochial and Plain Sermons, by John 
Henry Newman, B.D., Vol. V. (Rivingtons),— 
The Royal Guide to the London Charities for 1868-9; 
showing in Alphabetical Order their Name, Date 
of Foundation, Address, Objects, Annual Income, 
Chief Officials, &c., by Herbert Fry (Hardwicke), 
—Contes, par Emile Souvestre, edited, with Notes, 
Grammatical and Explanatory, and a Short Bio- 
graphy of the Author, by Augustus Jessopp, M.A. 
(Nutt) Also the following pamphlets: ‘ One 
Bread, One Body”; what under this View we 
offer and present unto God in the Lord’s Supper, 
argued from Bible and Prayer-Book only, by 
Thomas Williamson Peile, D.D. (Rivingtons),— 
The Presentation of Christ in the Temple: a Sermon 
preached in St. Paul's Church, Avenue Road, 
Hampstead, on Sunday, February 2, 1868, by 
Thomas Williamson Peile, D.D. (Rivingtons),— 
Missions and Missionaries to India: Remarks by 
a Native Convert (Calcutta, Barham & Hill),— 
Can it be True? an Inquiry as to the Endlessness 
of Future Punishment, by William Miall (Stock), 
—An Attempt to Approximate to the Antiquity of 
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Man by Induction from well-established Facts, by 
Sir William Denison, K.C.B. (Spon),—and County 
Court Reform, by George Manley Wetherfield 
(Effingham Wilson). 
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THE SOLAR ECLIPSE. 
Paris, Sept. 29, 1868. 

I have just received a letter, dated August 
23-25, from Major Tennant, which, I believe, will 
be interesting to your readers, as it contains some 
results which he has obtained by a closer exami- 
nation of his photographs than was practicable 
when he sent off his letter to the Astronomer 
Royal on the day of the Eclipse, an abstract of 
which appeared in the last number of the Atheneum. 
I beg to direct the attention of your readers to the 
spiral structure of the ‘‘ great horn,” as an obser- 
vation of much importance. While I avail myself 
of this opportunity of mentioning that a similar 
but closer spiral structure is visible in the boom- 
erang prominence depicted in my photographs of 
the total eclipse of 1860, I wish at the same time 
to state, that the credit of having first pointed out 
this peculiarity is due to Major Tennant. In his 
letter to the Astronomer Royal, Major Tennant 
describes the prominence in question as ‘‘ somewhat 

igzagged, like a flash of lightning.” This descrip- 
tion accords with the appearance an open spiral 
structure would present. WarREN DE La RvE. 
(Extract. ) 

I did myself the pleasure of sending Mr. Airy a 
report, such as I could hurriedly make, upon the 
18th, of what we had seen and done. Since then 
we have been enlarging the photographs, and I am 
very well satisfied. The clouds reduced the actinism 
very much and very unequally, but that has shown 
new things to me. 1st. There is very little corona. 
2nd. The cloudy structure of prominences is very 
marked. But the most remarkable thing is a great 
horn, which seems to have been 3’ 20" nearly high. 
I have, as I told Mr. Airy, clearly see in its 
spectrum C D and 3, and believe I saw F, but did 
not identify it. Now, this shows both in Nos. 1 and 3 
[photographs] as a ribbon of light, coiled spirally 
round a semi-transparent centre. It is very beau- 
tiful, and marked in 3 which was taken two minutes 
after the (commencement of] totality, and I am 
doing my best to keep this feature [to retain this 
feature] in the copies. No. 1 was taken apparently 
before the last of the sun went. Phillips [one of his 
assistants] says it was, and there is a spot of fog 
such as would be the result. There is a fine line of 
light seen through all this fog, much brighter than 
the corona. This, too, I am keeping on enlarging. 
We have got six enlarged positives about 24 inches 
in diameter from each negative. Every one of these 
shows the same remarkable spiral structure in the 
great horn. I find there are traces in a drawing 
which Dr. Janssen got made of that prominence 
[mentioned in the first part of his letters as in- 
visible to the eye] of which I spoke. The positive 
copies I will enlarge to 9 inches. 








CHALK. 
Broomfield, Sheffield, Sept. 29, 1868. 
THE Atheneum of Sept. 19th contains a letter 
from Dr. Wallich, in which he says that Prof. 
Huxley was wrong in attributing to me the dis- 
covery that what Ehrenberg had described as “the 
crystalloids” of the chalk are not of crystalline 
origin, but are similar to the coccoliths of the 


Atlantic mud. Dr. Wallich claims this discovery 
as his own; but in doing so seems strangely to 
have overlooked what he had previously written. 
His first paper in the ‘ Annals of Natural History’ 
| (3 Ser. vii. 896) contains no reference at all to 
| chalk; but in the second (viii. 52), as he says in his 
| letter, “‘ the identification of the coccoliths of the 
| soundings with those of the chalk was announced 
\for the first time”; but he most distinctly an- 
|nounced that the discovery was made by me. 
; My paper ‘ On the Organic Origin of the so-called 
Crystalloids of the Chalk’ was not printed till two 
months later; but then I had described to him 
personally what I had observed before he published 
his paper; and this explains why he was acquainted 
with it before any account had appeared in print. 
I subjoin an extract from his paper, which clearly 
proves my statements. 

Dr. Wallich says, ‘‘These minute bodies, how- 
ever, possess a high degree of interest apart from 
that arising from their association with the deep- 
sea deposits actually taking place in our day, and 
this renders it particularly desirable that the atten- 
tion of observers should be directed to them. I 
allude to the discovery in the chalk by Mr. H. C. 
Sorby, of Sheffield, of objects either identical with 
them or so nearly identical as to leave no doubt of 
their close affinity, and to the important additional 
evidence herein furnished regarding the identity in 
origin of some of the recent and more ancient 
oceanic deposits.” H. C. Sorsy. 





EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 
Sept. 28, 1868. 

WILL you kindly allow me a small space in your 
journal for a suggestion upon what is to me, and 
all subject to the same affliction, a matter of great 
importance ? 

Having tried and taught all systems of embossed 
reading for twenty-six years, I feel convinced that 
the principal advocates of the Roman letters have 
been, and still are, persons with sight. As we must 
all learn the Roman letters for writing, if they 
were the best for reading they would need no 
argument in support of them. I think there can 
be no better way of deciding the best system for 
reading than Dr. Armitage’s plan,—to consult the 
intelligent and independent blind :—surely they must 
be the best judges. As considerable efforts are now 
being made on our behalf, it is very desirable that 
the system be adopted which can be read with the 
greatest fluency. Parr, 

Schoolmaster, Midland Institution for the 
Blind, Nottingham. 











ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
12, De Beauvoir Square, Sept. 29, 1868. 

Mr. Dunbar Heath again misrepresents what I 
have written, and he must excuse me if I say that 
such disingenuous perversions are utterly unworthy 
and inexcusable. I have never said that ‘the 
question of the editorship or ownership of the 
Anthropological Review was of trifling importance,” 
but both in my letters and at the meeting have 
maintained the very contrary. The advice he 
tenders is equally disingenuous. He suggests that I 
should have ‘‘ brought my complaints against the 
occasional tone of the Review before the Council”; 
but if I had done so, I apprehend I should have 
been told that the Society was not responsible for 
“the tone of the Review,” and that the Council 
had no power or control over it, nor any right to 
interfere with its editorship. Mr. Dunbar Heath 
himself professes not to have known, or had any 
curiosity to know, anybody beyond the printer, to 
whom he, as treasurer, paid the money. He says 
he is glad that I did not join in the charge of 
“‘jobbery,” but he tenders no apology for having 
falsely alleged that I had “ charged him personally 
with jobbery and swindling,” which, I think, a 
regard for his own veracity and honour should 
have impelled him to do. 

Dr. Hunt now admits that he has all along been 
the sole editor and proprietor of the Anthropological 
Review, and I confess I read that admission with 
pain and regret. The question at once arises, why 
has Dr. Hunt all along concealed that fact? and 
why, having so long concealed it, does he now 








reveal it? It is for Dr. Hunt to explain the former, 
and the following facts may, perhaps, throw some 
light on the latter. Immediately after the late 
meeting, I gave Dr. Hunt notice that I should, at- 
the next meeting of the Council, interrogate him, 
and, if necessary, the director and treasurer also; 
1, as to “who were the original proprietors of 
the Review, to whom those proprietors had since- 
assigned either the whole or any part of the pro- 
perty, and at what dates respectively, and upon: 
what trusts, if any; and, 2, as to who drew the 
draft Reports of the Council for the years 1864-5-7,. 
containing the extracts quoted in the letter of Dr. 
Hunt, in the Athenceum of the 22nd of August 
last.” My object was, of course, to elicit from the 
fountain-head the actual facts, and so to put an 
end to “ vague surmises,” conjectures and insinua- 
tions as to ‘‘the parties to whom all the sums paid 
by the Society in support of the Review had been 
from time to time actually paid,” and as to the 
authorship of those paragraphs in the annual 
Reports of the Council in commendation of the 
Review. As to the first, Dr. Hunt now admits that 
for the whole six years he has been the sole pro- 
prietor and editor, and that during all those years 
that fact has been sedulously concealed from the 
Council and from the Fellows of the Society. 
Whether it was Dr. Hunt’s hand that actually 
drew the paragraphs in commendation of the 
Review, in the annual Reports referred to, he has 
not yet either admitted or denied. I have no 
right to assume and no desire to insinuate that. 
it was, and I have no need to do either. As 
President of the Society, and as a member of 
the Council, Dr. Hunt sanctioned and adopted 
those flattering testimonials to the character and 
value of a Review which was his own property 
and under his own editorship, and recommended 
them to the adoption of the Society. He knew. 
that it was his own property, but the Fellows of 
the Society did not know it, and he did not tell 
them that it was; but, on the contrary, he led 
them to infer and to believe that it was the pro- 
perty of other “proprietors.” It was Dr. Hunt 
then that was the party behind the printer, to. 
whom the printer handed over the money he 
received from the “ignorant and incurious” trea- 
surer. It was Dr. Hunt who, as sole proprietor 
in 1864, ‘‘congratulated the Society on a connexion 
so happily commenced and so judiciously main- 
tained”; who as sole proprietor ‘‘ for the second 
time offered the copyright to the Society,” but 
who, as President of the Society, “ considered that 
it would be highly detrimental to the best interests: 
of Anthropological Science that the Review should 
ever become the property of the Society.” It was 
Dr. Hunt who, in 1867, told the Fellows that 
“the Council were fully sensible of the important. 
services rendered to the Society by the Review, 
and that they trusted that the time was not far 
distant when it would be in their power to second’ 
in a substantial manner the efforts of the propri- 
etors to make the Review more worthy of the high 
position it had already taken in scientific literature.” 
It was Dr. Hunt who in that same Report told 
the Fellows that “ negotiations had been opened 
with the proprietors of the Review, and that the 
Council had insured a reduction of 6d. per copy: 
on all copies taken by the Society”; and that 
‘the Council had received from the proprietors of 
the Review the entire proceeds of all the copies 
sold to the public; in other words, that all the 
profits of the Review were to be handed over to 
the Society until it was out of debt.” The “other 
words” in this paragraph seem to import quite 
another and different thing, but that is perhaps 
of little consequence, for although the Council are 
said to have ‘received the entire proceeds,” no 
such item appears in the accounts, and Dr. Hunt. 
has now shown that no profits whatever have 
hitherto been made, notwithstanding the liberal 
subsidies annually received from the funds of the 
Society, but only losses. 

I have hitherto been extremely reluctant to 
concur in the charges of “ puffery and jobbery,” 
and I determined at least to wait for the evidence. 
That evidence has now been furnished, not by 
Dr. Hyde Clarke, but by Dr. Hunt himself. His: 
letter of last week, with the Reports I have quoted, 
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prove undeniably “ puffery and jobbery,” and fur- 
ther comment is needless. H. Brookes. 





CHAUCER. 
tember 29, 1868. 


Tue doctrine that the Lollius of Chaucer was 
Lelius, who was Petrarch, who was for a time 
the reputed author of the ‘ Filostrato,’ announced 
in your last number, is one which commands our 
best attention. More than this, however, I am 
not prepared to say. My own view, and that I 
believe of others, is the following, viz., that in the 
beginning of the second Epistle of the First Book 
of Horace we find the germ of the subsequent con- 
fusion. Horace is writing to his friend Lodlius, about 
the writer of the Trojan War, meaning Homer, but 
not, in the first instance at least, naming him. 
submit that by the time of Chaucer the name of 
the person thus addressed had become attached 
to the person written about. Whether the assump- 
tion of this amount of confusion be legitimate is a 
question which those who are the most familiar 
with the distortion which events and names of the 
classical time underwent during the dark period 
between the fourth and twelfth centuries are the 
most likely to answer in the affirmative. The lines 
(and it is strange that they have not oftener been 
quoted) are :— 

Trojani belli scriptorem, maxime Lolli, 

Dum tu declamas Rome, Preeneste relegi ; . 

Qui, guid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 

Plenius ac melius Chrysippo et Crantore dicit, &c. 

I limit myself to the simple exposition of this doc- 
trine, leaving the opinion upon it to your readers. 
R. G. Latuam. 





LITERARY LARCENY. 
Derbyshire, Sept. 28, 1868. 

In a late number of the Gaulois an announce- 
ment of the marriage of a ‘‘ Mrs. Montgomery 
Atwood”? with a ‘‘Mr. Horne Payne,” at the 
British Embassy in Paris, is coupled with the 
description of that lady as no other than “la 
célébre Ouida’, auteur aussi admirée que mysté- 
rieuse de ‘Strathmore,’ ‘ Under Two Flags,’ &c.” 
As your columns are always open for the exposure 
of a literary fraud or canard, will you allow me 
to say in them that this person is as unknown to 
myself as she is to my publishers, Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall, of Piccadilly, and Messrs. J. B. Lippincott 
& Oo., of Philadelphia? As the Gaulois is merely 
the public expression of a false statement that I hear 
has been widely spread, I shall be obliged if any- 
one who has any information as to its motive and 
origin will address me by letter, either at Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall’s or at my town residence, the 
Langham, Portland Place. OvrpA. 





BURGUNDY. 
Beaune, September, 1868. 

Ir “wine maketh glad the heart of man” there 
should be great rejoicing in this fair land of sunny 
France, for God has blessed Burgundy with a most 
wonderful vintage this year. An invitation from a 
gentleman of this town largely engaged in the wine 
trade to be present at the vintage drew me hither. 
“You will see,” he wrote, ‘‘a very remarkable 
sight, for seldom has the Cdte d’Or, even in the 
most famous vintage years, borne such a grape 
crop as that of this year.” He did not exaggerate. 
The vines are literally bowed down beneath the 
weight of fruit, the purple glory culminating to 
extraordinary richness between Beaune and the 
famous Clos de Vougeot. My friend drove me to 
the latter vineyard yesterday (fifteen miles from 
this town). Both sides of the road were almost 
purple with grapes, which seemed to outnumber 
the vine-leaves. The great size and lusciousness of 
the fruit are also very remarkable. But as a perfect 
agricultural crop is a kind of phenomenon rarely 
witnessed, the vineyard proprietors complain, and 
I believe justly, that the excessive heat of this 
summer has had the effect of ripening the grapes 
exposed to the full influence of the sun too 
rapidly. Thus, although the crop is enormous, the 
wine-yield will not be quite so great as was ex- 
pected some months ago. Still, the quantity that 
will be made in Burgundy this year will be far 





above the average, and, what is of even greater 
consequence, it will be of a very superior quality. 
All the way to Vougeot, the road was alive with 
peasants engaged in the vintage. Many of them 
have come this year from very distant localities, in 
the expectation of receiving high wages. Nor have 
they been disappointed. The demand for labour in 
the vineyards is so great, that as much as five francs 
a day is offered by some vine-proprietors, who are 
anxious to garner their rich crops speedily. Three 
francs and dinner is, however, the average wage, 
but for this long hours are exacted. As early as 
three o’clock in the morning, I am roused by not 
very harmonious trumpet blasts, which continue 
for half an hour until all the men and women who 
are engaged vintaging around Beaune, and who 


[| have slept for the most part on straw, in barns 


and outhouses, are gathered together. Then after 
a drink of weak wine they go forth to their labour in 
apparently joyous mood, for the streets echo their 
songs, which refer for the most part to the vintage. 
Here is a stanza from one frequently sung, which 
is significant of unquiet nights :— 

Nous allons en vendange 

Pour gagner les sous, 

Coucher sur la paille, 

asser des pious ! 

Prior to the great French Revolution several cere- 
monies were observed in Beaune having reference 
to the vintage. The most important was that 
entitled Ze Ban. This gave authority to the mayor 
of the town to open the vintage when he thought 
proper. Nor was vintaging allowed to be carried 
on in any vineyard without his permission. Having 
procured information from competent and trust- 
worthy persons respecting the condition of the 
grapes, when they were pronounced to be fit 
for gathering in a vineyard, he proceeded just 
before dawn to the public square, accompanied 
by the town authorities. There, trumpets having 
sounded, by the light of torches he made known 
what vineyards were to be vintaged, and any vine- 
proprietor infringing his orders was heavily fined. 
The sale of grapes, and the grappillage, or right 
of gleaning, were forbidden until the expiration of 
fifteen days after the vintage. All these restric- 
tions are at an end ; the trumpets which call the 
vintagers to their daily labour being the only relic 
ofthe Ban. But the Agricultural Society of Beaune 
in some measure fulfils the purposes of this ancient 
institution; for it is only when the Council of the 
Society (from personal observation) declare the 
grapes to be perfectly ripe that the vintage com- 
mences. The object of this surveillance is to keep 
up the high character of Burgundy wines, which 
otherwise would run a risk of losing their celebrity 
by a premature vintage. 

At noon, as we drove along the road, the vin- 
tagers came from among the vines, and gathered 
in groups in the shade of the rich walnut-trees 
which fringe the vines in the Céte d’Or. Here 
they partook of their frugal repast. They do not 
eat meat; their dinner consisting of rather black 
bread, cheese, salad and light wine, but with an 
unlimited quantity of grapes, of which many eat 
enormously. On this fare they thrive, and are, 
with few exceptions, vigorous and well made. 

But here we are at the famous Clos de Vougeot. 
You cannot well miss it, for over the great gate- 
way which gives access to the vineyard the name 
is inscribed in large characters. We have a letter 
to the manager, and are admitted at once by the 
Concitrge, who is wary of strangers; and no wonder, 
for the Clos glows with rich purple, and every 
bunch of grapes is of considerable value this year. 
Most glorious is the sight. Not a weed is visible 
among the well-trimmed tufty vines, which, in 
many localities, bend beneath the purple fruit. 
Few persons are probably aware that it is the 
custom of French troops when passing the Clos de 
Vougeot to present arms. Assuredly it deserves 
this honour. If Burgundy produces in a greater 
degree than any other country wines distinguished 
by their beautiful colour and exquisite flavour and 
aroma, the Cdte d’Or produces the prince of Bur- 
gundy wines. No wonder that the kings of France 
should have coveted this rich territory. The Clos 
de Vougeot is surrounded by the famous vineyards 
of Nuits, Romanée and St. George; but the Clos 





is “# @ brilliant of the purest water amidst these 
jewels. 

Clos de Vougeot originally belonged to the monks 
of the ‘Abbey of Citeaux. "They Sonate it into 
a vineyard, and spared no pains to carry its cul- 
tivation to the highest perfection. They succeeded 
beyond their expectations, and in their hands the 
Clos de Vougeot became the most famous vineyard 
in Burgundy. There are few more perplexing agri- 
cultural phenomena than the produce of vines, 
Here, as in almost all vine countries, is a smal} 
district (for the Clos de Vougeot only contains 
about 115 acres) consisting of light red loam, 
mixed with the débris of limestone, abounding with 
shells, similar, apparently, to the soil of neighbours 
ing vineyards; and yet the latter never produce a 
wine at all equal in excellence to that of Vougeot. 
The vines in the upper part of the vineyard, which 
grow on very dry ground, produce the best wine. 
Those on the clay soil yield the ordinary vin du 


pays. 

When the Revolution disturbed the monks, and 
expelled them from their fine convent in the Clos, the 
celebrated vineyard became the property of Ouvrard, 
the loan-contractor. He made the garden near the: 
ancient convent. Ouvrard, it may be remembered, 
had a passion for gardens, and it was to him that 
the fascinating Madame Tallien (afterwards his 
mistress) was indebted for what was at that period 
the loveliest garden in Paris. Subsequently, the 
Clos de Vougeot passed through various hands, 
and it now belongs to the Marquis de La Garde, of 
Paris. It is valued at two and a half million francs, 

On arriving at the ci-devant convent, we were 
received by M. Roux, who has long been at the 
head of this great wine-making establishment. 
He was surrounded by a very army of workmen 
and women, no less than 830 being this year 
engaged in grape-picking and wine-making. Under 
the guidance of an intelligent foreman, we visited 
the vast cellars, which still contain the capa- 
cious tuns (each holding 900 gallons) used by the 
monks of old for the reception of the new wine. 
They are still employed for this purpose, and it is 
only when you see their great number that you 
realize the enormous produce of this vineyard; and 
yet we read that the monks never sold their Bur- 
gundy, but made presents of what they did not 
consume themselves. M. Roux’s face brightened 
when we congratulated him on the produce of this 
year’s vintage. ‘‘ Yes,” he exclaimed, “ it is truly 
marvellous, and, what is even better, the quantity 
of wine will not only be far in excess of the annual 
average (250 hogsheads); but it will be of a very 
superior quality.” And how transcendently delicious 
is the prime cru of the Clos de Vougeot you will 
not soon forget, if you have the good fortune to be 
favoured, as we were, with a “tasting order.” It 
requires at least ten years to develope the exquisite 
flavour and aroma of this wine; but many thousand 
bottles which we saw in the cellars contain wine 
far older than this. 

On leaving the cellars, we went over the con- 
vent, the vast but empty rooms of which on the 
first story still contain grand chimney-pieces and 
fine specimens of stone-carving. And when we had 
seen all noteworthy in the building, M. Roux turned 
us into the Clos, where, said he, you may do as 
you please; which meant that we were at liberty 
to feast on the luscious grapes which hung tempt- 
ingly from every vine. 

Of other parts of the Céte d’Or, which are rarely 
visited and very little known, including wonder- 
fully picturesque old villages and castles beyond 
railway reach, I shall have something to say in 
another letter. Cc. R. W. 





DEAN MILMAN, 

In the year 1783, when royalty still walked the 
pantiles at Tunbridge Wells, and led off country- 
dances there with blushing young daughters of the 
nobility and gentry; when balls opened at seven 
o’clock, when supper was announced at ten, and 
susceptible partners were dreaming of each other 
by midnight, there was a handsome physician who 
was the gentle tyrant of the place, and whose 
potentiality was pleasantly acknowledged by all 
sojourners, drinkers of the waters or idlers by the 
Wells. His name was Francis Milman ; his ability 
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and his merits were equal to his fine physical quali- | of which actress Mrs. W. West played the difficult 


ties. He was the son of a distinguished Devonshire 
clergyman, and his mother was of an old family 
in that county, the Dyers of Levaton. Dr. Milman 
had not only all the qualifications to warrant his 
being: the leading physician at the fashionable 
Wells, he had other recommendations which made 
him: still more acceptable in the eyes of “ the 
quality,” and of common people who imitated 
them. He had cured the King’s brother, the Duke 
of Gloucester, of an indigestion, at Rome; and the 
healer of princes took first rank at Tunbridge from 
the moment he appeared there among the people 
of “bon ton.” 


Dr. Milman’s success was envied by many of his | 
dear colleagues, and Bowdler, of Shakspeare noto- | 


riety, went down to practise at the Wells, with a 
sort of apology for treading on his predecessor's 
territory. ‘I hope,” said the civil but wary in- 
truder, “‘only to be Dr. Milman’s successor.” There 
was a compliment implied in the words. Tunbridge 


| part of Aldabella. Half a century has passed away 
| since the first representation of this tragedy by a 
young clergyman, and all the ladies we have named 
| have survived the author. The stricter folk of 
| Reading and elsewhere were probably pacified by 
| the writer’s half-protest against the tragedy having 
| been acted, and his ample assertion that he had had 
| neither hand, voice nor opinion in making the alter- 
| ations that were necessary to render it an acting 
| drama. Pious people, however, satisfied themselves 
with prophesying that a vicar who wrote a drama 
that could be acted would never rise to higher 
dignity. The vicar kept after this a discreet silence, 
well content, no doubt, that the acting of the play 
had pushed the poem from a second to a sixth 
edition in one year. ‘Fazio’ brought the author 
| more fame than the religious epic ‘Samor, Lord of 
the Bright City,’ which proved too heavy even for 
the most resolutely pious, though monthly maga- 
zines took passages from it and illustrated them 


was too confined a locality for a physician of such | with engravings after wonderfully queer designs. 
merit. The doctor with whom royal ladies and | Milman, when Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 


gentlemen condescended to be familiar could only 


made amends for this failure by producing his 


find his most becoming place about the Court and | dramatic poem, ‘The Fall of Jerusalem,’ and sub- 


in the capital. Thither, indeed, Francis Milman | 
repaired. In: London his happy fortunes culmi- | 
nated ; there was born, in 1791, the third, young- 


sequently ‘The Martyr of Antioch,’ and ‘ Belshaz- 
zar,’ and to them he added his ‘ Anne Boleyn.’ With 
the exception of the first, these works have gone 


est, and best known of his sons—the Henry Hart | the way of Hannah More's poetry. The author’s 
Milman who died last week, full of years and of | several contemporaries then began to look upon 
well-earned honours ; and there the father rose to | him with favour, much of which he forfeited when 
be President of the College of Physicians, and re-| his ‘History of the Jews’ appeared, near forty 
ceived his patent of baronetcy, being the last man | years ago. 


raised to that dignity at the close of the last year | 
of the last century. The father had the happier | 
destiny of seeing all his sons prosperous. He lived | 


In Milman’s own neighbourhood, the feeling 
aroused by this well-abused and popular ‘ History 
of the Jews’ was more intense than elsewhere. He 


to see his youngest ennoble the family name. To | was now, in the opinions of the ultra-righteous, a 


the long and illustrious roll of born Londoners, the 
last addition is the name of a man who belonged 
to the noble army of workers, and whose honour- 
able place is among the scholars, poets, critics, | 
historians and divines. 

The place was not won without a struggle, and 
occasionally Milman’s fortunes seemed likely to be 
marred by that which ultimately made them sure. | 
Of his earliest days it is only necessary to say that 
after home instruction he became one of Dr. Bur- 


lost man, certainly as to preferment here, and pos- 
sibly hereafter. There were clergymen who read 


| the book with much enjoyment in their studies, 


and stowed it away at the back of upper shelves, 


| lest sons and daughters should come at the for- 


bidden fruit, and escape less easily than their sires 
from the consequences. When the Bishop of London 
cheered Milman with a generously expressed letter, 
the writer was numbered with the profane. The 
prelate hardly recovered his character when he 


ney’s pupils, at the once famous school at Green- | grew alarmed, and left Milman to be pelted. In 


wich, passed thence to Eton, proceeded to Oxford, 
and there made his name known by his elevated 
aims and the success with which he attained his 
object. Honours and prizes seemed to fall to him 
naturally. His English poem, ‘The Apollo Belve- 
dere,’ carried off the ‘‘ Newdigate”; his English 
essay ‘On. the Comparative Merits of Sculpture 


and Painting,’ the Chancellor’s Prize. His Latin | 


poem on Alexander at the tomb of Achilles, and 


his Latin essay ‘On the leading Differences | 
between the Writers of Antiquity and those of | 


Modern Times,’ added two more Chancellor’s 
Prizes to those he had already won over noble 


competitors. When in 1816 Milman was ordained | 


deacon and priest, and thereupon was appointed to 
the vicarage of St. Mary’s, Reading, he had asserted 


claims to respect which no one thought of denying. | 


But the Reading people were a peculiar people. 
The majority of them were very scrious people, and 
all who were not of the same quality were looked 
upon by the serious families as very sinful persons 
indeed. Soon after the new vicar was established 
the “‘ good * people learned that Mr. Milman had 
written a stage play. Its title was ‘Fazio,’ and 
ultra-provincial piety was considerably shocked at 
the fact. The truth is that ‘Fazio’ was written 
with a view to the revival of our old national drama. 
It is a dramatic poem. Despite certain faults, 
managers recognized its adaptability and put it on 
the stage, without consulting the author or asking his 
leave. Indeed, if we mistake not, it was played at 
first without the Chamberlain’s licence. Dramatic 
annals continue to record the stereotyped errors 
that Charles Kemble, as Fazio, and Miss O'Neil, 
as Bianca, were the original representatives of those 
characters; but before Milman’s tragedy was 
brought out at Covent Garden in 1818 it had been 
acted at the Bath Theatre with Conway and Miss 
Somerville (the Mrs. Bunn of later days) in the 
above two characters, which were subsequently 
filled by Warde and Mrs. Chatterley, to the Bianca 


the Reading parishes, it was common to hear the 
latter styled unbeliever,—a minister who knew 
nothing of the Gospel, a traitor, and so forth. 
Exaggerated as feeling then was in its manifesta- 
tion against the Vicar of St. Mary’s, it was met 
by manifestations of sentiment quite as exaggerated 
| on the part of those fair young church-goers who, 
at all events, adored the poet, and did not censure 
the minister, either for rectifying Jewish history, 
or for saying, as he had done in his sermon on the 
death of Princess Charlotte, that ‘our piety should 
be founded upon, and regulated by, sound and 
sober reason.” The poet carried with him the sym- 
pathies of the young. When standing in the pew 
which the vicar occupied before preaching, he was 
wont occasionally tolay his hand on the back. There 
are some elderly ladies now who are not ashamed 
to remember with what silent enthusiasm they 
went, when opportunity offered, to have the satis- 
faction of placing their hands where “that dear 
Mr. Milman”’ had rested his. For them, the Mar- 
garet Professor, Gregory Faussett, declared in vain 
that a spirit of cavil and irreverence pervaded 
‘Milman’s History of the Jews,’ that its general 
tendency was sceptical, and that it bristled with 
unhallowed speculations. Milman was buffeted 
by many a zealous antagonist, but by no one more 
mercilessly than the Lady Margaret Professor. 
The controversy was maintained with extraordi- 
nary bitterness; and even they who admitted the 


statements of the author of the ‘History of the | 


Jews,’ looked upon him, and all of his profession 
who imitated him, as doomed to advance no higher 
in the Church! A remarkable article in the Edin- 
burgh Review for September, 1831, ‘ On the State 
of Protestantism in Germany,’ alluded to the matter 
in these words :—‘‘ Woe unto the young divine who, 
like the accomplished author of the ‘ History of 
the Jews,’ dares to reason, however unpretendingly 
and sensibly, upon matters of religious concern- 
ment! On him will the Theological Reviews, monthly 





and quarterly, pour the vials of their wrath, and 
on him the golden gates of preferment will, as sure 
as he lives, be shut!” A few weeks after this article 
appeared, Milman, Moore and Mr. Murray were 
together in the publisher's parlour, where the 
divine learned, to his profound amazement, that 
Moore was the author of the article in question. 
He could not reconcile the author of the ‘ Fudge 
Family ’ and ‘ Lalla Rookh’ with a writer on Ger. 
man theology. When convinced of the authorship, 
Milman courageously (as he was wont) expressed 
his opinion of Gesenius, and that writer’s work on 
Isaiah. He said, “‘ putting the peculiar opinions of 
the author out of the question, he had gained from 
it a greater insight into Isaiah than from all the 
other commentaries besides.” Opinions like these 
rendered the Recordites, and those who were called 
generally “ Evans,” all but frantic. Milman quietly 
pursued the tenour of his way; and even those who 
differed from him allowed that it was, in all but 
what regarded his opinions, blameless. In 1835, 
when Lord Melbourne was Minister, the Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Reading, put all the prophets to shame 
by being preferred to St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
Of that church, dedicated to her who suffered for 
the faith at Antioch, Milman was the first rector, 
all his predecessors there had been only curates or 
lecturers. The foiled prophets looked about for a 
reason for the unwelcome selection of a man 
against whose preferment they had written with 
characteristic spirit. They did not know whether 
to see in it a joke or a coincidence—perhaps both. 
Milman had written a poem called ‘The Martyr of 
Antioch,'—and, apparently, for no better reason, 
as they suggested, the poet had been preferred to 
the parish of the fair saint who had heroically 
perished in that ancient city. Milman in nowise 
departed from his former course ; and when during 
Lord John Russell’s administration, in 1849, he 
was promoted to the vacant deanery of St. Paul’s, 
the new Dean’s old adversaries only feebly expressed 
their dissent and surprise. 

Milman continued to hold the Deanery till his 
death, last week, after an attack of paralysis, at 
his rural retreat at Sunninghill, not very far from 
the locality where he commenced his career as 
Vicar. Between his appointment to the deanery 
and his demise, he only once grievously offended 
those who seemed to look towards him for offence. 
Three years ago he advocated, not the modification 
of subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, but its 
abolition. He advocated subscription to the Liturgy 
only, on the ground that the doctrines of our 
Church are more simply, fully, and more winningly 
taught in the Liturgy than in the Articles. Dean 
Milman saw clearly, moreover, that there was not 
merely a permanent but a progressive element in 
theology. This enlarged view, no doubt, alarmed 
many excellent persons. ‘‘The Right Hon. J. 
Napier,” of Dublin, could not allow it to be held 
fora moment. He attacked the Dean, and probably 
thought that even if Milman had been willing to 
exchange his deanery for a bishopric, he had now 
forfeited all claim to have his willingness gratified. 

His fame as a dramatic poet still lives; for his 
‘Fazio’ is now being played on various provincial 
stages. Asa divine, his Bampton Lectures, delivered 
in 1827, afford ample warrant of his excellence. 
His latest editions (and he worked at them to the 
last) of his several histories of the Jews, of Latin 
Christianity, and of Christianity down to the 
Abolition of Paganism, have placed him in the first 
rank of historians. The many works he edited give 
evidence of his ability and research, and as a writer 
of prefaces he was nearer the standard of Dryden 
than any other Englishman. Therewith, he was a 
true English gentleman; and none of his quality 
have left behind them more happy or more vene- 
rated memories than the late Dean of St. Paul’s, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE Rev. Dr. Halley, a gentleman well known 
in connexion with the Independent body, is about 
to publish a work, on which he has been engaged 
for many years, called ‘ Lancashire; its Puritanism 
and Nonconformity,’—in which, it is said, he will 
explain the decisive part which Puritan feeling has 
had in forming the character of the people in the 
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north of England. The work will appear in a few 
weeks. 

The author of ‘New America’ has a volume in 
the press with the title of ‘A Book of Studies: now 
first collected.’ 

On Tuesday next, Mr. Charles Dickens will com- 
mence a series of Readings, which is announced 
as final, at St. James’s Hall. The first night will 
be occupied with ‘Dr. Marigold’ and the Trial 
scene from ‘ Pickwick.’ Other readings will follow 
at the interval of fourteen days each. 

Dr. Wyville Thompson and Dr. William Car- 

enter have made a successful deep dredging expe- 
dition in the Gulf Stream of the North Sea, under- 
taken at the request of the Royal Society, and have 
obtained a large number of most interesting novel- 
ties, some at the depth of 400 and 500 fathoms. 

Dr. Perceval Wright, of Dublin, has returned 
from dredging at the depth of 300 or 400 fathoms 
on the coast of Portugal, and has obtained a living 
specimen of the Portuguese Hyalonema, which he 
was requested to search for by the British Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Payne Collier wishes us to remind the 
recipients of the fifty copies of bis Reprints (yellow 
series) that, as some of them have not yet sent him 
the money in advance (requested by a printed 
notice in the last issue), they will run the risk of 
not being able to obtain the continuation of so 
limited an impression. The same remark will apply 
to Part III. of Whetstone’s ‘Rock of Regard, 
1576,’ the last proof of which Mr. Collier corrected 
a week ago. A Post-office order of 1/. was required 
for each of these undertakings, and by most of the 
parties a remittance has been duly forwarded, and 
they will, of course, be first supplied. 

A few lovers of old books and old art have banded 
themselves together as a Holbein Society. The 
Council consists of Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, 
Bart. M.P. (President), H. Y. Thompson (Vice- 

President), A. Brothers, J. Croston (Honorary 
Secretary), Rev. H. Green (Editor), W. Harrison, 
W. Langton, and G. W. Napier. A “draft” of 
the project which they have in view explains their 
plans, as follows :—‘‘ Many printed works of an 
early date engaged the genius and skill of artists 
and engravers, and, like the Emblem Books, are of 
great rarity, and very curious in their devices and 
designs, and in the text which explains them. 
Some of these owe their chief beauty to Hans 
Holbein, as ‘The Dance of Death’ and ‘ Figures 
for the Old Testament.’ It is well known that 
Holbein, from his early youth in 1511, when he 
was only thirteen years of age, was famed for the 
excellence of his engravings on wood; and though 
as a painter, especially during his residence in 
England which began in 1526, he gained a far 
higher renown, increasing until his death in 1554, 
his name may very appropriately be assumed by a 
Society that aims at reproducing, in exact form and 
style, some of his most beautiful works, with other 
volumes that come within the sphere of its enter- 
prise. The re-awakening interest in illustrated 
works of former times felt by the literary and anti- 
quarian public, justifies, it is thought, the formation 
of the Society above-named. It is proposed, at a 
reasonable cost, to issue a series of Photo-litho- 
graphic Reprints of such works, accompanied by 
the notes and remarks which will suffice to place 
the reader in closer correspondence with the works 
themselves. Other Art-treasures of early illustrated 
literature, besides Emblem Books, will be comprised 
in the series, and by this means some of the curio- 
sities of book-craft will be rendered accessible. Of 
the greater number of the works contemplated the 
original text is Latin, but versions into the chief 
languages of Europe exist, of almost equal anti- 
quity with the text itself. Wherever practicable 
one or more of these versions, from some approved 
edition, will be subjoined to the Latin text, and 
thus the series will be suitable to the widening 
numbers to whom Latin is truly a dead tongue. 
The Council have arranged with Mr. Alfred Bro- 
thers (who in 1866 executed the fac-simile reprint 
of Whitney’s ‘Choice of Emblemes’ for the editor 
of that work) to superintend the publication of their 
series of volumes. The Council consider themselves 
fortunate in being further able to announce, that 





they have obtained the assistance, as literary editor, 
of the Rev. Henry Green, M.A., who conducted 
the fac-simile reprint of Whitney’s ‘Emblemes,’ and 
is the author of an extensive work now in the press, 
‘Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers’; and that 
Mr. Green will add to the Latin books of the pro- 
posed series, either long-recognized translations into 
French, Italian, German and Spanish, or an Eng- 
lish version, as necessity may demand. To render 
the issue uniform the size of the small quarto of the 
Spenser Society’s publications will be adopted, and 
the letter-press will be according to the beautiful 
patterns in that Society’s volumes just issued, and 
which will bear comparison with the choicest spe- 
cimens of typography in the world.” 


From what time does the idea of progress date 
in England? The question was asked us‘lately by 
a friend, and the only answer we could give was 
that in early English literature, so far as we know 
it, the idea would be sought for almost in vain. 
Lamentations over the evils of the present state of 
things for the time being you can find by the dozen, 


nay, by the score, longing regrets for the good old | 


times— when things, be it known, were far worse— 
can be had for the asking; but we do not remem- 
ber one expression of the feeling that England is 
going and must go ahead, unless Fortescue’s satis- 
fied contrast of our people with those of France, 
and Longland’s vision of Christ’s reign here, are 
to be included under that head. Harrison, 
in Elizabeth’s time, speaks plainly of the im- 
provement in the condition of the tenants 
of his day. The Statute of Labourers, &c., 
in Edward the Third’s time and later, the nume- 
rous statutes and regulations about dress, Long- 
land’s complaint of workmen’s sauciness, point to 
a great improvement in poorer men’s condition ; 
but it is groaned over, not rejoiced in: the hopeful 
view of going on is nowhere taken. We should be 
glad of any correction of our impression by corre- 
spondents well read in our early writers. 


Mr. Henry H. Gibbs is now re-editing from 
the Cotton MS., the romance of the Chevalere 
Assigne, or Knight of the Swan, an early 
verse translation of part of the long French 
‘Chevalier au Cygne.’ In the possession of the 
editor's uncle, Mr. William Gibbs, of Tyntesfield, 
is a remarkably beautiful small ivory casket, 
covered with (as is believed) fourteenth-century 
carvings of scenes from this romance, and carrying 
the story one stage beyond where the English 
version stops. This version was first edited for the 
Roxburghe Club by Mr. Utterson in 1820. The 
new edition is for the Extra Series of the Early 
English Text Society; and the editor proposes to 
make arrangements by which those Members of the 
Society who desire it may obtain photographs of 
all the scenes on the casket at cost price. 


Mr. J. W. Hales will edit for the Extra Series 
of the Early English Text Society next year the 
three Romances in the magnificent Vernon MS. in 
the Bodleian, which is of the last quarter of the 
fourteenth century, and in the Southern Dialect. 
These romances are ‘ Ypotis,’ ‘ The King of Tars,’ 
and ‘King Robert of Sicily.’ ‘ Ypotis,’ though 
mentioned by Chaucer among the romances of price, 

Men speken of romauns of pris, 
Of Horn child, and of Ypotis, 

Of Bevys, and sir Gy, 
Of sir Libeaux, and Pleyndamour. 

Cant, Tales, Sir Thopas. 
has oddly enough never been edited yet. There 
are later versions of it in the Cotton and Arundel 
MSS. and at Oxford and Cambridge. ‘The King 
of Tars’ was printed by Ritson, with a few altera- 
tions, in his collection of romances. ‘ King Robert 
of Sicily’ was printed by Mr. Halliwell, in his 
‘ Nuge Poetic,’ from a late MS. at Cambridge. 
There is obvious propriety in grouping together 
these three romances from the same MS. and in 
the same dialect, but we hope that they will not 
be called ‘ The Vernon Romances,’ after the manner 
of the Thornton, as one loses the individualities of 
the stories in these general titles. For the same 
reason we hope to see the other romances in Ritson, 
and those in Weber, re-edited separately or by 
small groups, so that their names may be constantly 
before the reader. 


Another Chaucer find. In the ‘ Shipman’s Tale” 

are the lines— 

And let us dyne as sone as ever ye maye, 

For by my chilindre it is prime of daye. 
The ordinary interpretation of this word in italics 
is “‘ cylinder,” or ‘‘ stomach,” which latter is the 
reading of one MS. And no doubt a stomach was 
in early days, as it is now, a good clock; but it. 
certainly was not a chilindre, for Mr. Edmund 
Brock, the trusty scribe of the Early English Text 
Society, has found in the British Museum a short 
Latin Treatise on the chilindre, how to make it 
and how to use it, and tell the time of day by it. 
Mr. Brock will edit the Treatise, with a transla- 
tion, for the Chaucer Society. 

About forty years ago, a beautiful natural pro- 
duction was sent from China by Mr. Reeve, under 
| the name of a glass plant. In 1835, Dr. Gray de- 
| scribed it as a coral that was parasitic on a sponge, 
| under the name of glass rope, or Hyalonema. In 
| 1860, Dr. Max Schultze, in an elaborate essay, 
proved to the satisfaction of many zoologists that 

it was a sponge, which naturally produced an elon- 

| gated coil of spicules that were generally more or 
less covered with a parasitic social sea-anemone..- 
A celebrated microscopist adopted Dr. Schultze’s 
theory, but persisted that what the Professor called 
polypes is only the skin of the sponge ; but he has 
found no followers. Lastly, Prof. Ehrenberg de- 
cides, with authority, that the body is only a toy, 
made artificially by the Japanese to take in the 
scientific men of Europe. Some specimens having 
lately arrived ina better state than usual, Dr. Gray 
has come to the conclusion that it is.a free coral,. 
that lives erect at the bottom of the sea like the 
Sea Pens (Pennatula )—the beautiful fine glassy 
filament being sunk in the sand and acting like 
roots; and that coral often has a cup-shaped sponge 
growing parasitically on its apex. Few natural 
productions have caused such a variety of opinions. 
The Japanese use the glassy filament to make 
aigret plumes and other ornaments. 

More than ten years ago a Correspondent, writing 
on the silver currency, said that if our shillings 
were piled up, the column would be eighty miles 
high. The late William Brown, M.P. for South 
Lancashire, whom the subject interested in con- 
nexion with the decimal coinage, was staggered at 
this. So a gentleman in the Bank of England made 
amore accurate reckoning, and trumped our Cor- 
respondent’s conclusion by a result of 87} miles. 
Had the shillings been quite new, the pile would 
have been 1164 miles high. The 87} was got 
from the worn coin in ordinary use. New shillings 
have fifteen to the inch; the average in actual cir- 
culation have from nineteen to twenty. When they 
come down to twenty-one to the inch, the Mint 
sends them to the melting-pot. Many persons were 
not—perhaps are not—aware that our silver pieces 
are not coins: they are promises to pay, like bank 
notes; only they are so near the promise in value 
that actual imitations would not yield a sufficient 
profit. The Mint undertakes to pay a sovereign for 
twenty of them, no matter how much worn, just 
as the Bank will give five sovereigns for a note, no 
matter how much stained or crumpled. So those 
who think it a hardship that a deduction should 
be made for light gold, when none is made for light 
silver, may see their error. If any still hold out, 
and wish the gold and silver to be placed on the 
same footing, there is reason to think that the 
Mint will consent to make a reduction for light 
silver, and to pay, one shilling with another, at the 
rate of ninepence in gold for each shilling returned. 


Accounts of observations of the total eclipse of 
| the sun as seen in India have been received at the 
Royal Society, and will shortly be published in 
the Proceedings. Though, as elsewhere, the ob- 
servers complain of a cloudy sky, the particulars 
communicated by Capt. Haig and Lieut. Herschel 
are remarkably interesting. They relate almost 
exclusively to spectroscopic observations, from 
which certain important conclusions are drawn. 


The volume of Greenwich Observations for 1866 
has just been published by the Astronomer Royal. 
It contains, perhaps, an unusual quantity of details, 
for it is thicker than ever—400 pages being taken 
up with the magnetical and meteorological obser 
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vations alone. Any one who wishes to know how 
to conduct an observatory, and take account of 

etism and of the weather, has only to study 
this big book in order to qualify himself for the 
work, The arrangement of the different magnets— 
the compensations to be allowed—the method of 
preparing the self-registering photographic appa- 
ratus—the way to observe spontaneous terrestrial 
galvanic currents—to note and record the pheno- 
mena of temperature, fluctuations of moisture, of 
wind and radiation—how to read the rain-gauge, 
the actinometer and electrometer,—are all described 
with instructive fullness in this ponderous quarto. 
Of course it is one of those books printed at the 
cost of Government, to be given away to obser- 
vatories and scientific institutions, where good use 
will be made of its wealth of information. 


Slips of the horns of the horned Indian buffalo 
are prepared in Germany, and sold there and in 
London for the use of {dress and stay makers 
ander the name baleine des Indes, or Indian whale- 
bone. 


The Scientific Review names as the causes hitherto 
alleged for the heat of July the eruption of Vesu- 
vius, the earthquakes in the Sandwich Islands, the 
approach of the Gulf Stream, the shooting stars of 
November, and the return of the troops from Abys- 
sinia. We may add, the political caloric disengaged 
by the attack on the Irish Church: but, in truth, 
though that attack has a great deal to do with the 
matter, it is in quite another way. We have the 
following from a trustworthy source. The Sun 
‘and the Prince of Darkness, Apollo and Apollyon, 
bought a joint bargain of coal, the stock of a bank- 
rupt selling off: the whole was delivered at the 
Sun’s cellar. Now, Apollyon, being very busy help- 
ing Mr. Gladstone with the Irish job, forgot to 
send for his share; and both halves were accord- 
ingly, by inadvertence, laid on the sun’s surface. 
We all know the result. 

From the ‘ Abstracts of certain Principal Results 
of a Census of New Zealand taken in December, 


1867,’ just issued by the Registrar General, it | 


appears that the Maoris are computed to have 
dwindled to 38,540. ‘* Although,” observes the 
Registrar General, ‘‘the numbers of the aboriginal 
native population are not ascertained by the Census 
of the colony, I am enabled by returns supplied 
from the native Secretaries’ office to introduce here 
an approximate estimate of them. Indeed, as 
respects the provinces of Canterbury, Otago and 
Southland, an enumeration described as a ‘ Census’ 
was taken in the early part of the year, which 
shows for those provinces a total of 1,433, of whom 
585 were males and 427 females above 14; and 
263 males and 203 females under 14 (with five 
children ‘sex not known’). For the North Island, 
with the province of Nelson, and the prisoners at 
the Chatham Islands, the numbers stated are 
14,897 men, 12,353 women, and 9,857 children, 
making a total of 37,107. These numbers, how- 
ever, are only given as approximate, and in one or 
two instances are represented as probably under- 
estimated. Taking the figures as they appear, 
however, they show an (estimated) native popula- 
tion of 38,540 in thecolony. This number added to 
the population shown by the Census, and themilitary 
and their families, would make an aggregate num- 
ber of the inhabitants of New Zealand 258,632.” 


The schoolmaster has evidently not made his 
presence very familiar to the Hungarians. It is 
stated that the district in that country lying 
between Pesth and Jasbereny has been lately 
visited by severe earthquakes, which have seriously 
damaged several large public buildings. Happily, 
thowever, the local authorities have discovered the 
cause of these phenomena, which they announce 
to be the prevalence of the bad habit of swearing ! 
Accordingly, the said sapient authorities declare 
that every one, without respect of persons, who 
is heard to swear is to be fined 25 florins and 
to receive 20 stripes; and everybody who hears 
another swear is requested to deliver up such 
wicked earthquake-causer to the police. Swearing 
must be very common in Hungary, for, despite 
this ordinance, the papers state that earthquakes 
were very prevalent in various places near Pesth 
on the 22nd of August. 








THOMAS M‘LEAN’S COLLECTION of High-Class Modern 
Pictures and Water-Colour Drawings ALWAYS ON VIEW.— 
T. M‘LEAN’S New Gallery, 7, Haymarket. 


MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of Rosa 
Bonheur—Clarkson Stanfield, R.A.—Meissonier—Alma-Tadema 
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Cox, Birket Foster, Duncan, Topham, F. Walker, E. Warren, &c. 
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TO THE MUSICAL WORLD.—The attention of Professors 
and Amateurs is invited to the ELECTRIC ORGAN (one of the 
great features at Her Majesty's this Season), and now exciting 
considerable interest, Daily at Quarter to Three and Quarter to 
Eight, at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. 





SCIENCE 


THE METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 

THE Meteorological Department, as at present 
constituted, seems admirably adapted for making 
the best possible of both worlds; that is, the 
official world, the functions of which should be 
indefinitely extended, according to Mr. Arnold; 


| and that British world of private enterprise which 


has heretofore served us so well. At the same time 
this dualism renders it necessary that we should 
refer our account of the progress of the Depart- 
ment, to two different sources: first, the official 
blue-book just issued—‘The Report of the Mete- 
orological Committee of the Royal Society,’ — 
and, secondly, the Report of the Kew Committee 
of the British Association for 1867-68, presented 
at Norwich. From the first of these documents 
we learn the present arrangements. The Com- 
mittee responsible to Government for the work 
is composed of four members of the Kew Com- 
mittee, two officers of the British Association, the 
hydrographer to the Admiralty and Col. Smythe, 
with Mr. Balfour Stewart as scientific adviser, 
director of the central observatory, and secretary. 
To this list must be added Capt. Toynbee, super- 
intendent of the marine observations; and the 
superintendent of the office in which the business 
and routine work are performed. 

Among the members of the Kew Committee are 
General Sabine, to whose exertions the actual 
existence of the Department is owing, and Mr. 
Gassiott, theindefatigable and well-known chairman 
of the Kew Committee. The functions of the Com- 
mittee, as stated at page 6 of the Report, are 
divided into three great branches: 1, Ocean 
Meteorology ; 2, Telegraphic Weather Information; 
and 3, Land Meteorology of the British Isles. 

With regard to Ocean Meteorology, it may be 
stated that the Committee have hit upon a good 
plan of recording observations, and are pursuing it 
steadily. The surface of the globe has been divided 
into spaces comprising 10 degrees of latitude and 
longitude, which are called ten-degree squares from 
their shape, which is rectangular, on a chart on 
Mercator’s projection. Each of these spaces com- 
prises 100 single-degree squares, and each opening 
of the data-book employed corresponds to one of 
the smaller divisions. Formerly, the observations 
dealt only with the monthly mean temperatures 
for each five-degree square, but in certain parts of 
the ocean the boundaries between currents are 80 
sharply defined that, without more minute tabu- 
lation, the phenomena would be entirely masked. 
Operations have been commenced on that part of 
the Atlantic which lies between the parallels 
20° N. and 10°S. The Report states that already 
we have a practical result from the tabulations. 
At certain seasons of the year ships bound south 
should avoid the coast of South America, or else 
their passage will be prolonged as much as it would 
be at other times by keeping too close to Africa. 

The directors of the various lines of Transatlantic 
steamers have also lent themselves to the good 
work of determining the temperature of the surface 
of the sea, with a view to throw light on the course 
of ocean currents. 

In the matter of Telegraphic Weather Infor- 
mation, the Committee merit praise both for what 
they have done and what they have not done. 
They have agreed to telegraph to the outposts the 
actual presence within a certain radius of a mete- 





orological disturbance, and to permit the drum to 
be hoisted, but they do not pretend to prophesy, 
This is as it should be. The FitzRoy drums and 
cones, however, are now considered inadmissible, 
as they foretold with a possible wind, while the 
Committee wish to indicate the wind blowing on 
a certain line of coast, and of the locality where 
that wind is blowing. Capt. Toynbee has devised 
a semaphore to give this information, and several 
are now on trial. 

The principal point about the Committee's 
labours as to the Meteorology of the British Isles 
is the fact that observations are being taken at 
properly-chosen stations by means of self-recording 
instruments, for the altogether admirable contrivance 
and results of which we are indebted to Mr. Balfour 
Stewart, whose long experience at Kew, together 
with the practical skill of Mr. Beckley, his mecha- 
nical assistant, have enabled the Kew Committee 
to present us with specimens of “‘ barograms” and 
“thermograms,” which will soon ensure the intro- 
duction of similar self-recording instruments even 
in second-rate meteorological observatories. We 
have here direct evidence of the great advantages 
of the Meteorological and Kew Committees worki 
in unison. If the object of the Meteorclagiall 
Committee had been merely to apply in a practical 
manner the meteorological information already 
acquired, such a union would not have been essen- 
tial; but if they intend, as they doubtless do intend, 
to extend the boundaries of science, to draw their 
parallels continually nearer to the unknown, it is 
of the utmost importance that they should unite 
with a body that has already done so much in this 
direction. As far as the extension of science is 
concerned, these two Committees, with two such 
chairmen, and with a man of such scientific attain- 
ments as Mr. Stewart as scientific secretary to 
both, represent a scientific combination not onl 
powerful, but, as far as we know, unique; and, 
indeed, these self-recording instruments may be 
looked upon as one of the first fruits of this 
combination. The description given of the in- 
struments in this report is so clear that all 
may understand it, and their excellence is not so 
much the subject of discussion as of proof. We 
understand, indeed, that several unbiassed meteor- 
ologists of standing have given their adhesion to 
the plan, and already, as stated in the Report, in 
addition to the sets of self-recording instruments 
on the new plan, previously ordered for Melbourne 
and Sydney, a set has been ordered for Bombay. 
It must also be mentioned that Mr. Crossley, of 
Halifax, has generously undertaken to fit up at 
his own expense an observatory, in connexion with 
the Meteorological Committee. 

The importance of the connexion between the 
Meteorological and the Kew Committee may, how- 
ever, be put on a higher and even more important 
ground. There is a class of observations which 
may be called Cosmo-Physical observations, of im- 
mense importance at the present moment; and 
there is, moreover, a sort of preparatory scientific 
conviction gradually arising that we are on the 
eve of some grand generalization, which may co- 
ordinate many things which seem at present 
strangely diverse and unconnected. Among the 
phenomena that are likely to be embraced by 
such a generalization as the one to which we refer 
are especially those which have been either solely 
or most successfully studied and registered at Kew, 
by the Kew Committee and Mr. Stewart, by means 
of their excellent photographic processes. Among 
these phenomena we have the physics of sun-spots, 
magnetic and electric disturbances, and meteor- 
ological phenomena generally. There can be no 
doubt that each and all of these phenomena should 
be pursued as earnestly at the present time as if 
the laws which embrace them were about to be- 
come known; and we may be assured that, if 
earnestly and thoroughly pursued, there are glo- 
rious laurels to be won. 

We may, indeed, liken Kew to the head-quarters 
of an invading army bent on attacking the realms of 
darkness ; and the scientific authorities, by means 
of Kew and other stations working in concert with 
Kew, have accumulated vast supplies. In fact, a 
sort of mental Abyssinian expedition is on foot. 
But here a word of warning is necessary. The 
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supplies are perfect in kind and sufficient in quan- 
tity; the commanders are full of dash, energy and 
skill; but as the front advances the stores must 
follow, and the reserves must ever feed the front 
through an ever-increasing chain of posts. Here, 
it seems to us, is the weakness of this scientific 
campaign, as at present arranged: the leaders will 
die for want of mental food, while the ideal An- 
nesley Bay is daily more crammed with transports. 
In many places in the Report, notably at pages 11 
and 26, this unpleasant state of affairs is brought 
before us. 

Nor is the Meteorological Committee alone in 
this dilemma; in the problems that belong par- 
ticularly to Kew, there is the same drawback to 
the scientific advance: the vanguard must halt. 
The Kew Report for 1866-67 informed us that, 
owing to a deficiency in the Kew funds, the Kew 
magnetic curves had been reduced at the Woolwich 
office up to January, 1865, by the kind assistance 
of General Sabine. Again, the expense of printing 
a very valuable series of sun-researches, now too 
well known to need special mention here, was 
undertaken by Mr. De La Rue. 

It is absolutely necessary that this source of weak- 
ness, this bar to advancement, should be overcome, 
and at once. There can be no doubt that, were 
proper representation made by the proper persons 
to Government, it would be overcome. It is unfair 
to the scientific world, to their officers and to them- 
selves, thut Government should not leave the matter 
in its present state. Either the work is worth doing 
thoroughly or it is not worth doing at all. It is 
not a question of placing our scientific army on the 
Horse Guards footing as regards pay,—we are not 
absurd enough to suppose that our most valued and 
world-renowned scientific men in the Government 
service should receive one-sixth of the pay of a 
third-rate general in that enviable locality,—but 
it is a question of adding some few privates to the 
ranks of our scientific pioneers, who are engaged 
in fighting the unknown, and doing battle for the 
most important branch of physical inquiry. 


A NEW PHILOLOGICAL THEORY. 
Castleton Hall, Rochdale, Sept. 28, 1868. 

I would crave a corner in your paper for the 
discussion of a subject on which some of your 
correspondents may throw considerable light. In 
your number for Sept. 19 you did me the honour of 
reporting a paper I read at the British Association 
on the Nomade races of Southern Russia. This 
paper, which is a very long one, will be read again, 
I hope, before the Ethnological Society of London, 
and I will not, therefore, at present, correct a few 
inaccuracies incidental to a very short epitome. 
My purpose in writing is to ventilate, as I think, 
a new theory in a limited field of philology. The 
so-called Teutonic languages are divided in ortho- 
dox text-books into two branches, the Scandinavian 
and the German. With this division I have no 
quarrel. The German branch is generally divided 
into High German, Low German and Friesic. With 
this division I do not quarrel either. This classifi- 
cation is a natural and a good one when we are 
mapping out the present boundaries and relations 
of languages. But for etymological purposes I hold 
it to be a vicious one, and to have caused much 
mischief in drawing the pedigree of the Teutonic 
languages, and thereby pointing us to an illusory 
ethnological pedigree of the Teutonic races. 

It has been the habit of lexicographers to trace 
each English word back to the earliest form in 
which it is found in native literature, generally to 
Anglo-Saxon if possible, and then to correlate it 
with such foreign forms as are found among the 
German languages, in order, if possible, to deduce 
from such correlation a still earlier form. For this 
purpose Friesic, Low German, and High German 
have been compared with the Anglo-Saxon forms of 
words. So far as Friesic, Dutch and Low German 

, I think the comparison is a just and useful one. 
These forms are all old, and nearly akin to the old 
Saxon, the parent form of Anglo-Saxon. Their 
chief value, however, consists in their being old. 
We have old specimens of all of them, as well as 
the evidence of their structure, to show us they 
are no parvenus. High German, the German of 
Bavaria, of Austria, and generally of Southern 





Germany, stands on a different footing. I deny 
its title to being old, and therefore its right to 
rank equally with Friesic, Dutch and Low German 
for etymological purposes. 

It is one of the most elementary of philological 
truths that the fact of Luther's translation of the 
Bible having been made into High German caused 
that language to become the standard or classical 
language of Germany, and therefore the chief 
vehicle of its literature. Before the time of Luther 
the greater part of the literature of Germany was 
written in Low German, and High German was 
rather the provincial than the national tongue. 
We have a considerable series of monuments 
written in the South German dialect, dating from 
a comparatively early date, most of which may be 
found in the collections of Pertz. Now, the earlier 
these monuments are the more they approximate 
to Low German; the change from the form of 
High German spoken in the ninth century to that 
spoken in the nineteenth being much greater than 
the corresponding change in any other Teutonic 
language, except, of course, English. But it is when 
we get beyond the former date that our evidence 
becomes conclusive. Of course, it will be said, our 
monuments of High German cease at that date, 
but we have in the Gospels of Ulphilas a very 
useful witness for our purpose. Moesia, the home 
of the Meesogoths, in whose language those Gospels 
are written, was, if anything at all, a High German 
locality, more to the south, and therefore more 
high than any modern High German area. The 
Meesogoths were, for aught we know to the con- 
trary, the collateral ancestors of the Austrians of 
Styria, Carinthia and the southern provinces, — 
typical High Germans. Out of Meesia they were 
driven by subsequent invasions of Slaves, or they 
coalesced with the invaders; the former being 
more probable. But the fact remains the same, 
that what holds good of the language of the Mceso- 
goths will also hold good of the earliest High 
Germans. Now, the Meesogothic language has been 
pretty well studied of late, and all its greatest 
masters are agreed that if it has relations they are 
with the Low German and Friesic, and even, in cer- 
tain respects, with the Scandinavian tongues, but 
certainly not with High German. The idiosyncrasies 
of High German are not to be found in it, or 
very sparingly indeed; and if High German pre- 
serves a few words of its vocabulary which are not 
found in Low German tongues, the same may be 
said of such an altered and young form as English, 
and, indeed, of all languages, however diverse, 
which in their main elements spring from the same 
root. If these facts be true, and on them I invite 
controversy from your learned Correspondents who 
are engaged on the great Dictionary of the Philo- 
logical Society, it follows that in the fifth century 
there were no such distinctions as High and Low 
German, and that throughout the length and breadth 
of the German-speaking parts of Europe only Low 
German was known. Of course, I do not mean 
a perfectly homogeneous language, but one whose 
dialects were not more marked than Anglo-Saxon, 
Frisian, Old Saxon, &c. 

If this be so, we can approach the ethnographic 
difficulties of Early Europe with the map con- 
siderably simplified, and we have also corrected a 
grave error of etymologists in placing such high 
value on the tongues of Southern Germany. 

Henry H. Howorru. 





PINE ARTS 


—— 


FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

WE have no difficulty in answering the questions 
of Mr. F. W. Cosens, in reference to the so-called 
portraits of the Gunnings, which were comprised 
in the National Portrait Exhibition, 1867. These 
pictures were not the work of Cotes, R.A., but 
of H. R. Morland (not Moreland), father of 
George Morland, the pig-painter ; nor are they in 
any sense portraits of “those beautiful dolls,” the 
“Gunning girls”; neither had they the slightest 
resemblance to the much-admired, but, as Walpole 
wrote, empty-headed ladies. The world never heard 
of this ascription of the pictures until they were 
exhibited as above by means of the owner, who 





lent them under mistaken names—an error which 
is not the fault of those officials of the Art Depart- 
ment who managed the Exhibition. The paint- 
ings are portraits, in character, of tie daughters 
of H. R. Morland, and known to experts as “the 
Fair Ironer” and ‘‘the Pretty Washerwoman”— 
titles which the subjects illustrate,—and were 
given by the artist, who found his works so accept- 
able to the public that he repeated them several 
times. Doubtless those which Mr. Cosens found 
in his friend’s house are such repetitions, or the 
originals ; for it would be hard to prove priority 
in this case. They were mezzotinted, and sold by 
hundreds of copies, some of which frequently turn 
up. Hence these works are neither portraits of the 
Gunnings, nor by Cotes. This artist, however, 
painted portraits of these ladies, which were 
superbly mezzotinted by M‘Ardell ; a copy of which 
print, after it had been painted on in oil-colours, 
was hung at South Kensington, near “the Fair 
Ironer” and its fellow. This was described as a 
picture. The author of the biography in the Cornhill 
Magazine erred in stating that Cotes alone painted 
the Gunnings; a likeness of one of them appeared 
at this year’s National Portrait Exhibition. Cotes, 
Hamilton, Read and Liotard painted them both or 
individually. Read painted three portraits. 

A Correspondent invokes the attention of the 
authorities in Gloucester Cathedral to what can 
be done with the beautiful and richly-carved stalls 
which have so long served their church. ‘‘ Were it 
not for the Vandalism of the last century,” he 
writes, “the stalls would now appear darkened 
to the hues of ebony. They have been smeared, 
however, with a compound of earth-colour which 
conceals the true colour of the oak, and chokes the 
interstices of the carvings.” “G.M.” proposes that 
this mess should be removed, and the use of varnish 
prohibited upon these works. He adds a proposition, 
that they should be saturated with plain boiled oil: 
about which we are not certain, although, when the 
present smearing is taken off, the wood will surely 
look very different from what it might have been 
had it never been daubed. A treacly varnish, such 
as is too commonly gaumed over furniture, is as 
undesirable as slimy French polish. Simple boiled 
oil will serve most purposes desired, and time must 
be trusted to finish the process of restoration. Our 
Correspondent goes on:—‘“‘ As to those memorial 
windows inserted and inserting in the noble 
church and cloister—professedly to adorn them 
—I cannot but inquire, ‘Why are the win- 
dows perverted into eyesores?’ Who can describe 
the great western window as harmonious with 
the structure? It would suit a church in the Ita- 
lian style ; but this cathedral never. This window 
reminds me of the ‘washy Virtues’ of Reynolds 
in the ante-chapel of New College. Contrast the 
modern production here with the simple propriety 
of the great choral window, chastely relieved by 
the silvery white, so judiciously inserted. That 
done, I further ask, ‘Are modern glass-stainers 
so obtuse as not to be yet aware that the original 
windows of an ancient church should always form 
the prototype for their own insertions?... But if 
we look observantly along the nave, its aisles and 
cloister, where you meet one instance of quiet pro- 
priety in execution, you will grieve to find the next 
—in lieu of being wrought up to harmonize with 
that— so grouped and coloured up, as though 
intended to consume it. . . . In fact, to such extent 
does the evil of ‘over-doing’ in glass-painting and 
‘ restorations’ prevail, that it has become intoler- 
able. For who, with an eye for beauty, can stay 
but for half an hour within the retro-choir at Lin- 
coln? There, the suffusion of lake and purple in 
those vast modern windows is most lugubrious and 
distressing; so that such an observer will rush 
forth to bathe in daylight, as in the last autumn I 
did most eagerly.” 

An English artist of distinction sends to a friend 
the following notes during a visit to Pompeii and 
Naples :—“‘I must notice one fact concerning this 
place, for which I was not at all prepared; and 
this is, that the city is more like a doll’s model than 
a habitation for human creatures of the size of life: 
and yet the Pompeians were this; for one of the 
skeletons was found to be a little taller than 
myself, and I certainly want a house with rooms 
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larger than a chest of drawers. They have been 
discovering some paintings on glass, examples of 
which they had not before obtained, although from 
Pliny, if P recollect aright, it was known that the 
art was tised. I am very sorry to learn the 
melancholy fact that the pictures on the walls of 
the houses, and even those preserved in the Museum, 
are gradually losing all their brilliancy and clear- 
ness,—are, in short, slowly disappearing through 
exposure to the air. Certain pictures have been 
discovered near Amalfi, and others in the Basilica 
di S. Angelo in Formis, of the eleventh century, 
which prove that Cimabue was anticipated in his 
bursting of the Byzantine art-fetters by nearly three 
centuries. I am glad to believe this, for I have 
seen one of the frescoes, that near Amalfi, and 
certainly that is better than anything I ever saw by 
Cimabue. I was going to add Giotto; but this 
would be a little too much to say, although cer- 
tainly the wonderful luck of all trecento people in 
the exaggerated kudos they have received does 
tempt one to stretch a point to make the balance 
just.. The Neapolitans certainly never carried Art 
very far after its rise. The gallery (at Naples) con- 
tains a wonderful finished portrait of Paul the 
Third, by Titian, and another, very interesting, 
which was abandoned half way. Naples has some 
wonderful views about it. I did a few water- 
colours; the subjects did not recommend them- 
selves to me on account of the extraordinary forma- 
tion of the earth’s surface—this would have required 
more space, but I did them for the sake of the 
effect and sentiment of the light. I shall send them 
home soon.”—Our readers will remember the re- 
marks of Mr. Cavalcaselle on the discovery of early 
sculptures in the region to which the writer refers, 
indicating that this branch of design also was de- 
veloping long before the period which is commonly 
accepted as that of “the dawn of Art.” These 
remarks appeared in the excellent ‘History of 
Painting in Italy,’ and were quoted in our review 
of that book. In fact, in these matters, as in all 
others where human mental progress is concerned, 
growth has been gentle and gradual, more like 
the advance of true dawn than the commonly- 
believed, because more effective, appearance of 
aurore boreales, or false and flashing dawning, 
which. comes suddenly. The notion of Van Eyck 
having “invented” oil-painting, to which our 
friend’s correspondent further alludes, has been 
dispersed long ago. The records of Westminster 
Palace show that oil-painting was employed there 
a great while before Van Eyck was born. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
THE MUSICAL FESTIVAL AT SCHWERIN. 

GRANTED such a locality as Schwerin, and such 
glowing autumn weather as we have been enjoying 
this year, few entertainments can be imagined more 
healthily pleasant than a German musical festival, 
if only on account of the artistic earnestness and 
the social heartiness with which it is carried 
through. It is good in every point of view to be 
able from time to time to contrast one of these 
meetings with our home celebrations of the kind, 
which exercise so important an influence on the 
progress of Art. 

Here the surroundings and the scenery (so to 
say) of the entertainment have had a character and 
a charm of their own, separating this festival from 
those which I have attended elsewhere in Germany. 
The long lake, on which the little capital stands, 
with its windings and creeks and islets, and sloping 
shores plentifully tufted with trees,—the palace 
commanding it, a stately and picturesque building 
in which the grand style of French palatial archi- 
teeture (as seen at Chambord) has been happily 
adopted without servile reproduction, are not to be 
overlooked as so many important, if not essential, 
elements of pleasure. No treason against England, 
I could not help thinking of the places where our 
best festivals have been held, such as Birmingham, 
Bradford, and the cotton capital of Lancashire. On 
the other hand, the solemnizing influence of our 
cathedrals, which gives our Midland festivals a 
character and feeling of their own, apart from their 
artistic value, was not here. The sacred music was 


not performed in the Dom—one of those lofty Gothic | 


brick buildings which abound on the verge of the 
Baltic—but in the Riding School attached to the 
ducal stables, arranged, swept, garnished, and made 


of strain which cannot be averted whenever, ag 
frequently occurs in this Mass, the poet demands 
from his interpreters more than Nature put it in 
their power to give freely. It is not the elevation 


as sweet as circumstances permitted—to the great | of his thought that fatigues the ear; but the anxiety 
gounas shel out Wf sisdroun duaiee taruses digs. | ovetinand o» thane of the view ie tate Rhee ae 
: f . an 
No matter: the building, though not convenient as | in the Choral Symphony. 
regards entrance and exit, was sufficiently hand- The same exception may be taken, in yet 
some and comfortable, looked gay, and proved to | stronger degree, to many passages in the ‘ Gloria, 
be (what many a cathedral is not) effectively sonor- | and the entire treatment of its final fugue. There 
ous, without undue resonance. The arrangements | the singers have to struggle with modulations, 
did not, of course, permit of the introduction of an which no familiarity, no mastery, can render other 
_—_ he > gy? serious _ — any — corse om ineffective. The credit and sym- 
work by Handel has to be given; but this was) pathy due to every one cooperating in this 
fairly compensated for by the judicious arrange- | Schwerin performance made the sense of the too 
ments of a competent conductor, Herr Schmitt, the | frequent ungraciousness of the task all the keener; 
son of Aloys Schmitt, of Frankfort,—like his father, | and the regret was not lessened by the conviction 
obviously an excellent and able musician. that it is from these extravagant and ungenial 
The orchestra included a chorus of 247 singers, combinations (in which all beauty and clearness of 
contributed by the town, and by Rostock, Wismar, original idea disappear) the large company of young 
Neu-Strelitz, &c., and other adjacent places. The | German musicians have taken their departure, as 
band—mainly a local foree—numbered 77 per- | regards appreciation and creative effort. 
formers. To both the chorus and the band very | * In the last day’s performance—a miscellaneous 
high praise is due. The full body of sound was concert—the playing of Beethoven’s Violin Con- 
excellent—some weakness on the part of the alto | certo, by Herr Joachim, is especially to be com- 
singers allowed for. The gradations and delicacies | memorated, not merely because of the universal 
of effect were wrought out in the best German | perfection with which it was rendered—happily 
fashion of sensitiveness, without affectation or | familiar to us at home,—but for the novelty of his 
finicality. The solo singers were Madame Harriers- cadenza in the first movement. Nothing of its 
Wippern (soprano) and Madame Joachim (alto), | kind more original and artistic, and as such legiti- 
MM. Schild (tenor), Krause and Hill (basses). | mately effective, occurs to my recollection. The 
Herr Joachim was the solo violin-player. Concern- | difficulty of originality under the circumstances, 
ing eo —_ = the pe a os is no ar be it recollected, increases with wats e 
o write to London. Among the gentlemen, Herr | goes on. . F.C. 
Krause, the veteran, was incontestably the most : 
satisfactory, as having that real method of pro-| Drury LAnE.—While Scott’s novels maintain 
ducing and managing the voice which is now, | an almost unabated popularity, scarcely one of 
unhappily, passing out of the world. But that the melo-dramas founded upon them retains posses- 
every one engaged brought her and his best will | sion of the stage. Among many causes to which 
and powers to bear on the allotted task was plea- | this is owing, one is paramount. Scott’s eccentric 
santly evident. I wish that such was the universal | characters alone have great vitality; those of his 





law of our more costly English music meetings. 


The first day’s performance was devoted to 
Handel’s ‘ Israel.’ It is no light praise to say, that 


dramatis persone whom he attempted to invest 
| With sentimental interest are, with a few impor- 
, tant exceptions, mere lay figures. As we think 


the most difficult portions of this oratorio went the | of his works, the images which rise before us are 
best; in particular, the execution of the chorus, | not those of his heroes—Nigels, Lovells, Peverils 
“The people shall hear,” deserved to be specified... or Osbaldistons. We see, on the contrary, a 
In other of the numbers of this grand oratorio, a motley group of kings, freebooters, burghers, rob- 
slight want of that solidity of force (I know not bers and serving-men, Louis the Eleventh, King 
better how to express it), which is essential to the | James, Dugald Dalgetty, Bailie Nicol Jarvie, Rob 
right execution of Handel’s music, might have' Roy and Andrew Fairservice. Actors then who 


been objected to by a hypercritical listener. The 
fact, easily ascribable to the composer’s creation 
and direction of his own works in England, cannot 
be gainsaid, that the traditions of their execution 
are more firmly established in our country than 
elsewhere. This was expressly to be felt in the solo 
portions of the oratorio, where not one of the 
clever singers engaged (Herr Krause excepted) was 
heard to his best advantage. 

The second day’s concert had a heavy, but most 
interesting programme. The first act was made up 
of scenes from Gluck’s noble ‘ Iphigenia in Aulis.’ 
After this, according to German usage, Beethoven’s 
Symphony in A major was most admirably given. 
Of his instrumental works, as I have had occasion 
to feel when hearing them in Paris and in London, 
the Germans have the real, and perhaps incom- 
municable tradition,—that intimate, enthusiastic, 
reverential feeling, which is alike remote from 
carelessness or affectation in expression. This, 
again, was to be felt in the execution of the move- 
ments from Beethoven’s ‘ Missa Solennis,’ which 
concluded the concert. The unparagoned glory and 
amplitude of the ‘Kyrie’ could not have been more 
pompously or expressively rendered. The position 
of the ‘Sanctus’ and ‘ Benedictus’ and of the 
‘ Gloria’ was reversed. The execution of the two 
first-named numbers cannot be overpraised. The 
trying violin solo in the ‘ Benedictus’ could not 
have been more perfectly felt and executed than 
by Herr Joachim. What may be called the mystical 
portions of the hymn, accompanying the most 
solemn act of the Roman Catholic rite, were brought 
out with an effect of thrilling awe not to be 
surpassed. But I felt once again on hearing this 
grandly-imagined music, with every disposition to 


, Surrender myself to its influences, that impression 


take the lead in melo-drama, and are accustomed 
to exhibit themselves in heroic situations and 
employments, find little in Scott’s novels to attract 
! them. Only when an actor has ability to play 
| such eccentric characters as Meg Merrilies, Bailie 
| Nicol Jarvie or Trapbois, do we find one of the 
old adaptations disentombed or a new adaptation 
prepared. ‘The Fortunes of Nigel’ is particularly 
unfortunate in respect to its hero. Not one of the 
more romantic of its characters possesses indeed 
the slightest interest. When the novel was dra- 
matized at Covent Garden, in 18238, Charles 
Kemble was obliged to content himself with the 
comparatively subordinate part of Dalgarno. Scott's 
conservatism stood in the way of his success, and 
a narrowness almost inseparable from modern 
British art still further hampered him. He had 
to represent the vice and profligacy into which 
after the death of Elizabeth and under the feeble 
tule of James the Court fell. He had, moreover, 
to place some of his principal characters amid scenes 
of dissipation, and yet keep them free from more 
than a slight measure of reproach. They must 
touch pitch and not be defiled. Buckingham and 
Prince Charles are both represented as partners to 
@ certain extent in a scheme to defraud a young 
nobleman, which Heriot justly likens to the 
seizure of Naboth’s vineyard. But Scott’s aristo- 
cratic instincts were too strong to allow him to 
depict the Duke of Buckingham in very sombre 
colours, and to have failed in reverence to 
Prince Charles would have been little less treason- 
able in his eyes than in those of King James 
himself. Scott accordingly has sacrificed his art 
to his notions of propriety. Charles and Buck- 
ingham are both thrust into the background. Their 


| 





actions at different periods appear inconsistent 
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witheach other. Nigel meanwhile, owing to Scott’s 
anxiety to save his reputation, remains one of the 
most contemptible heroes of fiction. It is difficult 
to avoid sharing Dalgarno’s estimate of him. The 
world is, perhaps wisely, indulgent to the extrava- 
gancies of youth. But the man who brings thrift 
into his vicious transactions, who counts his gold 
to see what stock of surreptitious gratification it 
will, if carefully hoarded, procure him; who 
gambles, not with men of his own rank, but with 
those whose poverty will enable him to fix the 
stakes while their want of skill places on his side 
the probabilities of success, is in its eyes utterly 
despicable. A character of this description is 
Nigel, Lord Glenvarloch. Had Scott plunged him 
into dissipation and brought him forth plucked 
and penitent, pardon would have been obtained on 
easy terms. Scott preferred to save his hero’s 
moral character at the expense of his honour, and 
in so doing rendered him more truly culpable as 
well as more noxious than an open libertine. 

What chance of success ‘The King o’ Scots,’ 
Mr. Halliday’s version of ‘The Fortunes of Nigel,’ 
possesses depends upon the favour with which one 
or two leading impersonations are received, and 
the attractions possessed by some artistic scenery. 
Scarcely one of the characters connected with the 
main action of the plot has great interest. What 
most pleases us in the story is, to a certain extent, 
episodical. Such ‘alterations as Mr. Halliday has 
made are warranted by the precedent of previous 
adaptations. They are, however, almost without 
exception, unwise. There is no reason for sinking | 
Lord Dalgarno to the position of an accomplice 
in a robbery, or for making Nigel rather than 
Capt. Colepepper the instrument of his death. 
The scene in which Dalgarno’s dead body is 
beheld floating down the river is at once in- 





was excellent. His impersonation of the miser 
resembles closely that of Justice Shallow, one 
of the best of his comic representations. The 
pinched face, bent back, shaking hands, and general 
appearance of senility were in effective contrast 
with the robust vigour of the representation of 
King James. 

Many of the other parts were fairly sustained. 
Mr. Price’s representation of Nigel was effective 
from a melo-dramatic point of view. It was, how- 
ever, unlike the Nigel of the novel. Miss Heath 
played Margaret Ramsay quietly and well. Mr. 
Cumming was a satisfactory exponent of Richie 
Moniplies. Mr. M‘Intyre gave a vigorous repre- 
sentation of Captain Colepepper, who in the drama 
is more of a ruffian and less of a bully and coward 
than in the tale. Miss Fanny Addison’s acting 
as Martha Trapbois was easy and natural. Mr. 
H. Sinclair was a robust Lord Dalgarno, and 
Mr. F, Charles an insignificant Duke of Bucking- 
ham. Much of the scenery was excellent. The 
views of Fleet Street and portions of Alsatia were 
among the most striking pictures Mr. Beverley has 
produced. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


THIs evening, Saturday, the Lyceum will open 
with Lord Lytton’s new play, ‘The Rightful Heir,’ 
with Mr, Bandman and Mrs. Vezin in the prin- 
cipal parts. 

The New Globe Theatre will open with a comedy 
in five acts. 

A new burlesque, by Mr. F. C. Burnand, the 





beforehand. Madame Patti has already been bound 
over to return to Homburg next autumn, and 
Maile. Nilsson has been sealed to the Berlin opera 
for November, 1869. . 

The plot of M. Flotow’s new opera, ‘The Two 
Composers,’ appears from a short sketch given in 
several of the French papers to be of the very 
slightest. A certain Kapellmeister, attached to some 
German princelet, is so jealous of rivalry that it is 
the object of his life to keep all other composers at 
a distance. But he is induced by his daughter to 
retain the services of a young musician of talent, 
and he ends by bringing out his rival’s opera and 
giving his sanction to a union with his child. It is 
said that the librettist, M. Genée, has had a hand 
in the composition of the music in order that the 
title of the opera may be doubly justified. Surely 
this is laborious trifling. 

‘ Les Inutiles,’ a four-act comedy, by M. Cadol, 
produced at the Thé&tre de Cluny, is rather a 
treatise on political economy than a drama. M. 
Cadol’s text appears to be a Chinese proverb, 
“When one man is idle one man starves.” His 
hero is a young nobleman, who has exhausted his 
estates by a long course of fast living. Driven at 
length to take refuge in the country, he finds him- 
self, in consequence of his poverty, unable to 
realize all the benevolent schemes which arise in 
his mind. He learns, at length, that the money on 
which he has lived for some time past has not, as 
he supposed, been wrung from his estates, but has 
been supplied by his brother-in-law, a man he has 
treated with cool contempt. That brother now 
needs help he cannot afford. Resolutions to work 


author of many similar productions, has been | hard for the future are formed, and a marriage to 
brought out at the New Royalty Theatre. Its title | a country heiress enables him to furnish immediate 
is ‘The Rise and Fall of Richard the Third; or, a | proof of their sincerity. The comedy was success- 


| New Front to an Old Dickey.’ The burlesque is 


significant and repulsive. It is a pitiful conces- | more inane than most pieces of its class, and | 





sion to one of the worst of modern tastes. The | 
substitution of Dame Suddlechops for the young 
Templar as Nigel's pilot into the regions of Alsatia 
imports into the plot an additional element of im- 
probability; and the representation of King James 
listening to the conversation of Nigel and Margaret 
Ramsay with his face through an orifice in one of 
the stone masks in the carved work, though effective 
with the audience, is farcical. That James listened 
we know, on the authority of Scott; that he did 
so by means of placing his face in a position such 
as it occupies in the play is inconceivable. Still, 
the drama, as a whole, in spite of all drawbacks, 
isinteresting. It needs much compression, especially 
in the second act. Mr. Phelps realizes successfully 
Sir Walter Scott’s conception of King James. He 
gives a forcible delineation of the mean, selfish 
good nature of the monarch, of his cowardice.and 
his thrift. In some cases the acting seemed exagge- 
rated. Allowance, however, must be made for the 
necessities of the stage of a large theatre. Acting, 
like scene-painting, has its own laws, which differ 
from the general laws of art. In painting in dis- 
temper, 2 man puts on one side ordinary laws of 
perspective ; so in a stage representation. To pro- 
duce an effect which a whole house can see and 
appreciate, a certain departure from absolute truth 
to nature is required, as well as a breadth of repre- 
sentation which, to those close at hand, may appear 
excessive. What was wanting in Mr. Phelps’s 
impersonation of the King was the dignity which, 
though ill worn, was almost always assumed by 
James. Looking upon himself as ‘‘the Lord’s 
anointed,” James claimed from those around him 
a measure of respect, which seemed out of keeping 
with the familiarities of speech he permitted him- 
self. The King James of the novel would never 
have stooped to such affability as was worn by Mr. 
Phelps in his intercourse with Heriot and others. 
Scott mentions that only by a gradual process King 
James so far melted to the grief of the man who 
had saved his life (Lord Huntinglen) as to forget 
his sense of dignity and grasp and shake his hand 
as that of “an equal and a familiar friend.” But 
the distance between the King and Lord Huntin- 
glen was small compared to that which separated 
him from Heriot. Mr. Phelps should accordingly, 
in his conversations with the jeweller, repress 
one or two of his demonstrations of intimacy 


is altogether below criticism. 
The Revue et Gazette Musicale, the best informed | 
of French journals that treat of music, states 
authoritatively that Miss Minnie Hauck is 
engaged by Mr. Mapleson for a series of perform- | 
ances which he is to give at Covent Garden, from 
the 26th of October to the 30th of November. 
A writer in La Presse Musicale, who signs his 
name, and who sayg that he has heard the young 





ul. 

A new piece, by MM. Meilhac and Halévy, has 
been read at the Palais Royal. Geoffroy and Gil 
Peres will support the principal parts. 

The erection of a new theatre is contemplated 
upon the Boulevard Haussmann, opposite the hotel 
of M. Demidoff. 

The sum of 4,000 francs has been paid, says the 
Revue et Gazette Musicale, to the heirs of Weber 
by the Société des Auteurs et Compositeurs 
Dramatiques, for the works produced at the 


lady, is madly enthusiastic in her praise. Let us| Théatre Lyrique. In like manner, the son of 
hope that she may merit a tenth part of the lauda- | Hérold will continue to receive for twenty years 
tions which have already been lavished upon her. | to come the droits d'auteur each time one of his 
We drew attention some weeks ago to the wide | father’s works is played at the Opéra Comique. Is 
range of music presented during the past three or | it not time that we altered our laws on this subject, 
four 1 by = = = ——e — It | “on ot See om —— aaa 
is a good sign for the future that the Symphony | tion we give to that which we style “real”? 
Concerts of the Harvard Musical Association are | It is rumoured that the intended production of 
to be increased in number this winter. The people | Wagner's ‘ Rienzi,’ at the Théatre Lyrique, has 
of Boston have been so thoroughly familiarized _ met with unexpected difficulties. The authorities 
with the great masters that there is now compara- | object to the representation of a successful 
tively little classical novelty to be brought before | revolution in Rome, and disapprove of the cry 
them for the first time. Butit appearsthat Haydn’s which is continually heard in the opera, “ Vive 
genial symphonies have lately been shouldered out | Orsini!” They need have little fear. Not even 
of the way by the more imposing creations of | a party cry could make Herr Wagner’s music 
Beethoven, only three or four specimens of the | popular in Paris. His ‘Lohengrin’ is being 
genius of the originator of large orchestral works | carefully prepared at St. Petersburg. The Russian 
rte hues a out jon . — 7 The | ———. pea vss a a me = 
arvard Association cannot do better than give month, with Glinka’s popular ‘ Life for the ; 
their subscribers copious draughts of Haydn, if | his ‘Russlan and Ludmila’ being given on the 
only as an antidote to the unwholesome influence | second night. The activity of native Sclavonic com- 
of Schumann and his followers. | posers puts us to shame. Even at the Italian opera- 
The Handel and Haydn Society of the same | house in the same city Russian musicians are 
enlightened city entertains the project of giving | welcomed, and several new operas, by men whose 
Dr. Sterndale Bennett’s ‘Woman of Samaria,’ | names have never crossed the frontier, are spoken 
while the best chamber music will be brought to a | of as likely to gain a hearing. 
hearing by the Mendelssohn Quintett Club. All | Malle. Lavrovski, who, if we remember rightly, 
this speaks well for the musical cultivation of our | was announced by Mr. Gye last spring, but whodid 
Transatlantic penne wie er gt is _ the YyOoE=e Ee 
Madame Adelina Patti was announced to open | in St. Petersburg. new work, by M. Koui, 
the Italian season in Paris on Thursday laet. In entitled ‘ Radcliff,’ the plot of which is taken from 
her a ag - a <— at eo oe —— rs eer —_ ee — be alee. 
she appeared in thirteen different operas. Two of | brought out; and works by MM. Séroff and Sieg- 
these, ‘ Rigoletto’ and ‘Semiramide,’ she has never | fried ‘Salomon are also in preparation. Though the 
attempted in England, although in Paris Gilda is | Russians encourage all foreign talent to the _— 
one of her most popular churacters. How isit that, | they seem resolved to form a national school o' 
in the course of seven seasons, she has never had | their own. we 
an opportunity of singing music which is so admi- ‘La Pietra del Paragone,’ one of Rossini’s early 
rably suited to her as that of Signor Verdi’s most | operas, but not by any means his “first effort, 
pleasing opera? Singers are so much sought after | as stated by some of our contemporaries, has just 





and friendliness. As Trapbois, Mr. Phelps 


now-a-days that their engagements are made long | been revived at Florence, without much success. 
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The prospects of La Scala are by no means 
hopeful, but the theatre is advertised to open on 
St. Stephen’s, or as we should say, Boxing Day. 
Wagner's ‘ Rienzi,’ the most. Italian of his operas, 
and a ‘Fieschi’ by Signor Montuoro are among the 
intended novelties. 

Signor Pontoglio’s ‘ Schiava Greca,’ just brought 


out at Bergamo, has not been a success. Opera | 


receives scant encouragement in Rome; but the 


Teatro Argentina is to open its doors for an | 


autumn season, during which ‘ Lucrezia Borgia’ is 
to be given under the title of ‘ Elisa di Fosco.’ 
The Teatro Nuovo of Naples, where Pulcinella 
generally reigns supreme, is now occupied by a 
troupe who give Offenbach’s operas in the native 
dialect. ‘La Belle Héléne’ was not relished. 
Abbé Liszt has completed a Requiem for male 
voices with organ accompaniment; and M. Gade 
is engaged on a new work for chorus and orchestra. 
Signor Petrella is at work on a new opera, 


‘Giovanna di Napoli,’ destined for the San Carlo. | 


His ‘Ione,’ founded on Lord Lytton’s ‘ Last Days 
of Pompeii,’ a clever production, as melodious as 
it is dramatic, is worth the attention of our London 
managers. 

The very reprehensible habit which has been gain- 
ing ground lately among our speculators in music 
of admitting the general public to the rehearsals 
has been carried a step further by the manager of 
the small Ciniselli Theatre in Milan. He announces 
a new ballet, and gives notice that every abonné 
will have a right of admission to the general 
rehearsal ! 








MISCELLANEA 


New Maps.—I have tothank your Correspondent, 
**R. C. C.,” for the courteous manner in which he 


calls attention to what he conceives to be short- | 


comings in the New Edition of my ‘ Royal Atlas,’ 
and at the same time to point out wherein he 


appears to be mistaken. He speaks of the present | 
as a ‘‘ mere re-impression ” of the former edition, | 


and refers chiefly to maps of the North German 
Confederation. Now, if he will take the trouble to 
look at the map of Prussia in the former edition, 


for within the ten years specified he will find on | 


comparison that the map has been to a great 
extent re-drawn and re-engraved, with new boun- 
daries, and the addition of many hundreds of 
names. The other maps referred to have been 


similarly altered, in so far as necessary. In the | 
map of South West Germany, No. 18, a like com- | 


parison will reveal many changes besides the boun- 
dary, such as names of places referred to in the 
treaty. This map, No. 18, does not profess to 
distinguish the boundaries of smaller states belong- 
ing to Prussia, such information being supplied by 
the map of that country, No. 19. The only error 
detected in this map, a very trivial one, is the 
accidental omission of a red line, half an inch in 
length, over the engraved boundary at Meisenheim, 
an omission supplied in the copies now issued. 
With regard to railways it is at once conceded 
that recently-opened lines are not to be found in the 
maps, because the preparation of an edition of 
a work of this size, involving processes of printing 
and colouring of the utmost delicacy, requires at 


least a year. Besides, the mere knowledge that a | 


certain line of railway exists will not warrant its 
insertion on a special map, as it might do in a 
railway guide; for this purpose minute details are 
essential, and many months often elapse ere these 
can be procured. With these explanations I trust 
your Correspondent will be satisfied that this is a 
bond fide new edition, worthy of the character 


which he has so generously bestowed on it, as “ the | 


very best Atlas in existence.” 
A. Krita Jounston. 

Nickname.—The etymology of this word is, I 
must confess, rather complicated and difficult to 
solve. On the one hand it may certainly be allied 
to the German Necken and Neckerei. L. H. F. 
du T., who defends this derivation, might have 
strengthened his assertions by pointing out the 
French substantive nique, which exists only in this 
locution : faire la nique & quelqu’un, that is to say, 
‘to scorn one,” to “deride any one.” It is evi- 
dently the same as the German Necken (das), the 


Swedish nyck, the Danish nykke, and the Dutch 
nuk, signifying each of them a trick, a freak. On 
the other hand, the etymology recommended by 
Mr. Gillett may not be entirely abandoned as 
hopeless. Its probability lies almost entirely in the 
| fact that the old English language was in possession 
| of the word eke-name, which indeed is very import- 
ant, because this very noun is to be found in 
| modern German. Our Teutonic brethren very 
often use Ekelname, which means nothing else but 
nickname. Ekel in German signifies dislike, dis- 
gust, so that Ekelname is the denomination of a 
person whom we do not like. This expression, Ekel, 
exists with the identical signification in Low 
| German or Dutch, and as people in Holland have 
| the bad custom (to be found in other countries) of 
putting h’s where they are not needed, we have 
been favoured in course of time with the new 
substantive hekel, which after all may have found 
its way into England as hatchel. H. TrnpEeMan. 
Anybody-Else’s.—I cannot accept your explana- 
tion of this phrase in your number of Sept. 19, 
p. 370, col. 3. ‘‘ Anybody-else”’ is clearly a two- 
worded name for a person known or unknown, 
| and, as such, takes the possessive ’s at its end, just 
as a one-worded name does. So far from being 
an “awkward colloquialism,” it is a handy phrase; 
much more handy than the ‘any other person’s” 
which you recommend. As to the word else, 
AAS. elles, it is the genitive of the Anglo-Saxon el, 
—other, foreign, —and is used adverbially in Anglo- 
Saxon, and also with pronouns: as elles-whd, who 
else; elles-hweet, what else; elles-hwer, elsewhere. 
** Anybody-else’s” is therefore, etymologically, 
‘‘ any-strange-body’s”; but the etymology and his- 
| tory of the phrase do not determine its character 
in modern grammar, in which ‘ anybody-else ” is, 
as before said, a two-worded name.” “The king’s 
daughter of Hungary” is right in our early gram- 
mar, but wrong in our modern. F. J. F 
Knapsack.—Johnson derives this word from the 
Low German knappen, to eat, because a knapsack 
is a bag for carrying provisions in. But does it not 
really come from knappen, to knap or crack, on 
account of the noise made by the spring catches 
with which the knapsacks were fastened? In the 
| time of our great civil war, 1640-1660, these objects 


were frequently called snapsacks: The earliest use | 


Now, whether yow is taken as the object of rede 
or the subject of chese, it is clear that the two 
interchange. We may say that the Midland man 
meant ‘‘counsel you,’’ while the Northern man 
meant ‘‘counsel that you,” and so make both 
right. But probably one is wrong; and probably, 
also, this form of phrase led to, or at least helped 
in, the confusion of the cases you and ye. F. 
The Legend of Niobe.—In your review of the 
Rev. W. Cox’s ‘Tales of Ancient Greece,’ you 
give as an instance of his explanation of Greek 
myths the tale of Niobe, as interpreted by the 
author. The following explanation I believe is the 
true one, and may interest your readers :—Apollo 
slays the fourteen children of Niobe because the 
latter insults Latona. Niobe herself is changed 
into a stone. Niobe signifies the sojourn of the 
enemy—the enemy being the river Nile, overflowing 
the country, and her fourteen children are the 
fourteen cubits that mark the several increases of 
the Nile (Strab. i. 17). Latona literally means the 
amphibious lizard, and was the name given to Isis 
at the rising of the Nile. The insult offered to her 
by Niobe is her compelling the Egyptians to 
retreat to the higher grounds. Her fourteen chil- 
dren slain by Apollo of course signify the fourteen 
cubits of water dried up by the sun. Niobe is 
changed into a stone: this is an equivocation. The 
sojourn of the enemy (the overflowing of the Nile) 
becomes Egypt’s salvation, shelar; but the same 
word, with a slight alteration into shelaw, signifies 
a stone (shelar, salus, shelaw, stlex). Understanding 





no longer what was meant by the mother of the 
| fourteen children, changed into salvation, the 
| people in course of time changed her into a rock, 
Ovid tells us that Niobe was the daughter of Tan- 
talus. This word means high country (tan, a country, 
| and dalah, high) ; and Ethiopia, whence the Nile 
or Niobe descends into Egypt, is a high country. 
Tantalus is said to suffer eternal thirst, though 
standing chin deep in water: Ethiopia, though the 
| Nile flows through it, is an arid country.—Most 
myths can be explained in this manner. 
C. W. HECKETHORN. 
Taverns in Eastcheap.—In a paper about the 
Boar’s Head, which you did me the honour to 
include in your “ Miscellanea” (Athen. No. 2124), 
I incidentally raised the question whether Prince 





| of the word I remember is in a pamphlet in one of | Henry and his boon companions did really drink 


George Thomason’s volumes in the British Museum. 
The title is ‘ A Spiritual Snapsacke for the Parlia- 
ment Soldiers,’ by J. P., London, 4to. 1643. The 
author says, ‘‘ Brevitie must be our practise; be- 
cause many morsells must be cram’d up in a small 
snapsack.” Both Knappsack and Schnappsack occur 
in German. Snappsiik is the Swedish form, knap- 
sack and spier-sack occur in Dutch, but I do not 
think snapsack is found therein. It would be inter- 
esting to know in which of the Northern tongues 
this word first made its appearance. 
EDWARD PEACOCK. 
Goaf.—Considering that the Welsh people have 
been so long engaged in mining and colliery opera- 
tions, is it not more likely that this word is derived 
from the Welsh word ogof (a cave, or cavern) than 
from the French (Celtic) word gaufre, as suggested 
by your Correspondent ‘ B. S.”? R. W. 


Every Dog has his Day.—Your Correspondent, 
“Mr. B. Street,” seems to think that Shakspeare 
| has furnished us with the proverb—‘‘ Every dog 
| has his day.” I think the following extract from a 
| letter written by Elizabeth (then Princess, residing 
| at Hatfield) to her sister, Queen Mary, will prove 
| that he is mistaken :—“ Of this although yet the 
profe could not be greate because the occasions hathe 
bine but smal, notwithstandinge as a dog hathe a 
day so may I,” &c. The letter from which the 
above passage is taken bears no date, but we know 
that Mary died a.p. 1558, almost six years before 
Shakspeare was born. A. 0.5. 

Ye or You.—In two MSS. of Robert of Brunne’s 
Chronicle, both about 1400 a.p. (the original was 
written in 1338), I find a line, which is in the Mid- 
land version— 

perfore y rede yow chese pe wye; 
while the northernized version (the Inner Temple 
MS.) has— 
perfor I rede ye chese ye weie. 





| sack in Eastcheap, Stow having some passages 
jin the negative, apparently with a view to this 
| question:—1, ‘‘ Eastcheape was a Cooke’s row; ... 
| there was no tavern then in Eastcheape.” 2. “The 
Cookes dressed meat, and sold no wine, and the 
Taverner sold wine, and dressed no meat for sale.” 
3. “In the raigne of Henry the Fourth, the young 
Prince Henry,” &c., “ being at supper among the 
merchants of London in the vintrie.” In Mr. 
Riley’s compilation from the Corporation records 
is a passage in apparent contradiction to the above; 
(1) for I find mention therein of a tavern in East- 
cheap, A.D. 1364 (twenty-four years before the 
birth of Henry the Fifth), thus :—‘“‘ In the parisk 
of St. Leonard, Estchepe, in the tavern of Walter 
Doget there”—p. 318. The parish, and now exist- 
ing Church of St. Clement, Eastcheap, are in 
Candlewick Ward ; but St. Leonard stood in the 
Ward of Bridge Within: described by Stow as 
“St. Leonard Milke Church, Fish Street Hill;... 
but commonly called St. Leonard’s in East Cheape, 
because it standeth at East Cheape corner.” I 
think those of your readers who may feel interested 
in this subject, as a subordinate illustration of 
Shakspeare, will see that Stow’s statement may 
stand; because, although Mr. Riley’s extract 
speaks of Doget’s (or Dogget’s) tavern as being 
in the parish of St. Leonard, it does not follow 
that it really stood in the street-way called East- 
cheap, with which alone we have to do in this 
question. A. H. 
Besonian.—Cotgrave had not a high opinion of 
the name; witness his ‘‘ Friquenelles: slender and 
small chitterlings, or limbs (9 Rob.); also, a rascall 
companie, or a roguish crue of base and rude 
bisonians; ignorant clownes, scoundrels, shagrags.” 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—E. S. N.—J. W. C.—E. A. 8.— 
J. Cc. G.—L. 0. P.—J. R. W. H.—T. G. P.—A. F. 
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insight into chemical philosophy, as well as have acquired a very useful — ay — 
Student. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington-street. 





On the 1st of October, Second Series, No. 112, price One Shilling, 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 


CONTAINING THE 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 


Contents.—Prescribers and Dispensers, their Duties and Mutual Relationship.—The 
Dread of Examination.—Synopsis of the Modified Examination for Assistants under 
Section 4. of the Pharmacy Act, 1868, approved by the Privy Council.—Proposed Sandford 
Testimonial. — British Pharr tical Conf yranular Citrate of Magnesia.— 
Senna.—Notes on Lemon Juice and its Decomposition. —What is Opium?— Note on 
Narcotine and Products of its Decomposition.—Note on an Improved Differential Ther- 
mometer.—Note on Defective Samples of Potash and Soda Water.—Description of an 
Automatic Arrangement for Continuous Filtration and Washing Precipitates.—On Spe- 
cific Gravity of Tinctures.—Note on a Blackish-Green Insect Wax.—On the Scammony 
and Jalap of Commerce. —On the Estimation of Tannic Acid.—Observations on Extractum 
Carnis (Liebig).—Combinations of Quinine and Iodine.—Results of Electrical Examina- 
tion of Commercial Samples of Olive Oil—Report on the Variations in the Quality of 
Commercial Chlorinated Lime.—Note on Sulphur Pastilles.—Exhibition of Objects relat- 
ing to Pharmacy, held at Norwich, Aug. 1868.—On a New Preparation of Lupuline. 





JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington-street. 
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LETTERS from a a LAYMAN. ‘to 01 one who has 
left the Church of England for that of Rome. Price 1s. 
Rivingtons: London, Oxford and Cambridge. 


This day, 42nd Thousand, cloth antique, 3s. 6d. ; postage, 4d 


vRA ANGLICANA: Hymns and Sacred 
Songs. Collected and areenesd be the Rev. R. H. BAYNES, 
M.A., Editor of the Churchman’s Shilling Magazine. 
Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row. 


With Frontispiece, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HE CLIMATE of the SOUTH of FRANCE, 
and its Varieties most suitable for Invalids. With Remarks 
on teeta 8 and other Winter Stations. By CHARLES T. W 
LIAMS, M.A. M.B. Oxon., Assistant-Physician to the Hospital 
for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest at Brompton. 
“ Dr. Williams's work, in less than a hundred pages, contains 
amount of valuable sateemation, conveyed in a concise, 
inte ible and modest form.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


THE CHANDOS LIBRARY, 
Under this title will be from time to time issued Standard Works 
in all Classes of Literature, well pease, carefully edited, illus- 
Hato and strongly bound, at the price of 3s. 6d. per V olume, 
crown 8yo. ; postage, 6d. 








The Series will commence with 
A VERBATIM REPRINT OF THE ORIGINAL EDITION 


pEErcY ANECDOTES! 
Two Volumes, each 1,000 pp. 
Collected and edited by REUBEN and SHOLTO PERCY. 
With a Preface by Joun Timas, F.S.A. 
Complete Index, and Steel Frontispieces of Twelve Portraits. 
Each Volume is complete in itself, with Index. 
Contents. 
Vou. 11.—Shortly. 
Anecdotes of Imagination— 
Genius — Fidelity — Honour — 
Hospitality—Conviviality— The 
ar—The Senate — Shipwreck— 
Travelling— ane Pa —Integ- 
rity —The Stage — Music — In- 
dustry— Commerce — Fashion— 
ishment — Instinct — Ingenuity | Pastime — Women — Domestic 
—Humour—Eccentricity. Life. 
Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Cov ent. garden. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
* How we are Governed,’ by FONBLANQUE and 
HOLDSWORTH : 
Revised to Present Date by ALEXANDER C. EWALD, F.S.A. 
In crown 8vo. price 28. 6d. cloth gilt, postage 3d. 
OW WE ARE GOVERNED? or, the Crows, 


the Senate, and the Bench. A Handbook of the Consti- 
tution, Government, Laws, and Power of Great Britain. 


Vou. I.—Now Ready. 

Anecdotes of Humanity—Bene- | 
ficence —Eloquence— Patriotism 
— Youth — Enterprise — George 
III. and his Family—The Fine 
Arts — Captivity — Exile — Sci- 
ence — Literature — Heroism— 
War—Justice—Crime and Pun- 





Contents. 
The Genatitetion. | The Army. 
The The Navy. 


The § ouse ‘of Lords. The Civil Service. 
The House of en and the | The Law. 

New Reform | The Courts of Law and Equity, 
The Advisers of the Crown. | and their Procedur 
Proceedings in Parliament. Of Crimes and Offences. 

The National Debt. | Of the Courts of Criminal Law. 
Local Government. | Practice of the Criminal Law. 
The Church. | Law of Evidence, &¢ 


Frederick Warne & Co., Bedford- street, Covent- rgarden. 
NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FIRE and LIFE. 
81, CORNHILL (corner of Finch-lane), and 
70, BAKER-STREET, Portman-square, London; 
And in Bristol, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Dublin, Hamburg, 
Berlin, and Berne. 
Ixstituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, A.p. 1714. 








Directors, Trustees, &c. 


James Bentley, Esq. 
Daniel Britten, Esq. 
Charles Charrington, - key 
Pig Child 


George Meek, E 

J. Remington Mitis, ~~. M.P. 
Joseph ih pag ee sq. 
John Morley, 

b John T inn thy ie Esq. 
Jobn Hibbert, hay. eurne Spencer Smith, Esq. 
Edmund Holland, Esq. ephen Soames, Esq. 

Wm. Lawrence, Esq. Ald. M.P, Ww Poster White, Esq. 

Wm. Burrowes "Lewis, Esq. Colonel Wilson, Alderman. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
FIRE INSURANCES due at MICHAEL MAS should be paid 
within fifteen days from the 29th of September. 
The Directors are ready to receive eypis for insuring pro- 
— at equitable rates. losses promptly and 


rty 
Fideral ly settled. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


This Office combines every advantage offered by any Assurance 
Company. Its great age and large capital afford perfect security, 
the Premiums are very moderate, and the Bonuses distributed 
have been unusually large. 

Sept. 1863. CLEMENT J. OLDHAM, Secretary. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- 
Plated with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. 
Lists of Prices, with 130 Illustrations, of a sizes and qualities, 
of Chubb’s Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


INNEFORDS FLUID MAGNESIA, — 
best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; 
and the best mild aperient for Delicate ‘Constitutions, especially 
adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; 
and of all Chemists ‘throughout the World. 


HY INCUR THE RISKS of Limited 

oe by taking Shares in Civil Service or Co- popeeasive 

Stores, when you can save 10 per cent. by purchasing of the EAST 

INDIA “ TEA COMP. and can have the Goods delivered at 

your own door? TEAS of all descriptions, from ie ¥. per Ib. 
upwards. Price-Lists port free on application at th 

—— 9, GREAT ST. HELEN’S CHURCHYARD, 











| 
| 
| 
st 





|ANNE HEREFORD: 





NOTICE.—This day is published, No. XV. for OCTOBER, of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. Price ONE SHILLING. 
Conducted by EDMUND YATES. 
CONTENTS. 


; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s Ending. By the | 6. Baden-Baden in a New Light. 
ivingstone,’ &c. Chaps. X.—XIII. (With : Clarissa. 
8. Experiences of a Dipsomaniac. 


~ 


Donbine a Butterfl 
uthor of 


tration.) 
A House of Cards: a Novel. Book II. Chap. 7 
Awakened. Chap. 8. Meaning Mischief. 


mdence. No. X. 
No. LX. 


2. My Fellow Creatures. By Charles Mathews. 9. All for Love: a Tale of Two Fools. In Two Chapters, By 
3. Criticisms on Contemporaries. No. III. Mr. William Morris. “The Detrimental.” (With an Illustration.) Chap. I. The 
4. Wyvil’s Hour: an Incident of the Civil War. (With an Illus- Fools. 

5. 


10. The Hon. Alice Brand’s Corres 


. The Dreamer | 11. English Photographs. By an erican. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, at all Libraries. 
Now ready, a New Work on Spain. 


4 WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By the Author of ‘ Altogether 


Wrong,’ ‘ Dacia Singleton,’ &c. In1 vol. 8vo. With Illustrations of the Alhambra, Escorial, &c. 15s. 


**The descriptions scattered up and down this volume are truthful..... The book is bright, lively and sensible, and 
is, we think, pretty sure to meet with a fair share of popularity.” —Times. 


The ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC 

HUNTER. By Major BYNG HALL. In 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. 
[Ready this day. 

A NEW WORK BY “THE JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER.” 
The GREAT UNWASHED. In 1 vol. 


uniform with ‘Some Habits and Customs of the Working 
Ready this day. 





Ready this day, at every Library in the Kingdom, 


The MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A, 


BEnTT, Special Correspondent of the Standard. In1 vol, 
0. 


The GREAT COUNTRY : Impressions of 


America. By GEORGE ROSE, M.A. (Arthur fo poser 
In 1 vol. 8vo. (Just ready. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, at all Libraries. 


Ready this day, a New and Revised Edition of ‘Clarissa.’ 


CLARISSA: a Novel. By Samuel Richardson. 


In 8 vols. at all Libraries. 
Edited by E. S. DALLAS, Author of ‘The Gay Science.’ 


‘‘The romance glows and is radiant with the very purest i impressions. The most censorious critic in such matters 
will allow that not a shadow of vicious influence can be found in ‘ Clarissa.’”—Saturday Review. 


“One of the most beautiful, natural, pathetic, and thrilling works of fiction that any country or any language 
has produced ones If the age has grown too picked to read Clarissa’s sad and beautiful story, we are sorry for the 


age.”—Morning Star. 
NOTICE.—This day is published, 


a Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author 


of ‘East Lynne,’ ‘The Red Court Farm,’ &c. In 8 vols. 
NOTICE.—A New Novel by the Author of ‘ A Lost Name,’ &c. 


HAUNTED LIVES. By J. 8S. Le Fanu, Author of ‘ Uncle 


Silas,’ ‘A Lost Name,’ &c. 3 vols. [Shortly. 





OUT of the MESHES: a Story. 3 vols. 


[Ready this day. 


DIANA GAY; or, the History of a Young 


Lady. By PERCY FITZGERALD, Author of ‘Never For- 
gotten,’ &c. 3 vols. 


WILD AS A HAWE: a New Novel. 


By iss. MACQUOID, Author of ‘Charlotte Burney,’ &, 
vols. 


The TWO RUBIES: a Novel. By the 


Author of ‘ Recommended to Mercy.’ 





The SEABOARD PARISH. By George MacDonald, LL.D., 


Author of ‘ Robert Falconer,’ &c, 3 vols. 


The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. By Edward 
GARRETT. 3 vols. 


‘‘The author is worthy of a criticism which few critics have the good luck to be able to pronounce more than once 
or twice in a lifetime.”—Atheneum. 





STRANGE WORK: a Novel. By Thomas Archer, In 3 vols. 
[Nearly ready. 

FRANCESCA’S LOVE: a Novel. By | A HOUSE of CARDS: a Novel in 3 vols. 
Mrs. EDWARD PULLEYNE. In3 vols. (Nearly ready. 





TINSLEYS CHEAP NOVELS, 
To be had of all Booksellers and at every Railway Stall in the Kingdom, price 2s. each. 


The Waterdale Neighbours. 
The Pretty Widow: a Novel. 


Sword and Gown. 
The Savage Club Papers, 1867. 


Miss Forrester: a Novel. 
Barren Honour. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


A STABLE FOR NIGHT MARES. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,’ &c. 


Horst & Buackert, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
THz PARAGUAYAN WAR. 








Next week, 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, price One Guinea, 


+ Ww & P A R A N A; 


WITH 


INCIDENTS OF THE PARAGUAYAN WAR, 


AND 


SOUTH AMERICAN RECOLLECTIONS, from 1861 to 1868. 
By THOMAS J. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S. F.R.S.L. F.E.S. F.A.S.L., 
H.B.M. Consvut For Rosario; 


Vice-President d’Honneur de I’Institut d’Afrique, Paris ; Honorary and Pmeetng Member of the Liverpool Literary 
and Philosophical Society ; Socio Extranjero de la Sociedad Paleo ogica de Buenos Aires, &c. &c. ; 


Author of ‘ Niger-Tshadda-Binué Exploration’ ; ‘Impressions of Western Africa’ ; 
‘Ten Years’ Wanderings amongst the Ethiopians’; ‘ Buenos Ayres and Argentine Gleanings,’ &e. 


With MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS, including a ae of FIELD-MARSHAL LOPEZ, the Paraguayan 
President. 


London: Epwarp StTaNForD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S.W. 





This day is published, price 2s., the OCTOBER NUMBER of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS. 
KIRK’S HISTORY OF CHARLES THE BOLD. By E. A. Freemay, 
PALINGENESIS. By Professor H. Mor.ey. 
THE TWO SIDES OF THE RIVER. By WILLIAM Morais, 
MYSTERY AND OTHER VIOLATIONS OF RELATIVITY. 
LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. TROLLOPE. 
JOSEPH DE MAISTRE. Part III. By the Eprror. 
SOCIAL CONDITION and POLITICAL PROSPECTS of the LANCASHIRE WORKMEN. By W. A. ABRAM. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“BONES AND I;” or, the Skeleton at Home. 


By G. J. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE. Crown &vo. 9s. 


NOT TOO LATE. A Story. By the Author of ‘Only George.’ 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


A QUESTION of HONOUR. By W. Cosmo Monkhouse. 


By Professor Bain. 





8 vols. crown 8vo. [Next week. 
LAURA’S PRIDE. A Novel. By the Author of ‘Mary Con- 
stant.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. [Neat week, 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. By Ouida. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. 5s, [This day. 
IDALIA: a Love Story. By Ouida. New Edition. Crown 

8vo. 5s. (This day. 


CHANDOS. By Ouida. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
MASSIMO D’AZEGLIO’S RECOLLECTIONS. Translated, 


with Notes and an Introduction, by COUNT MAFFEI. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 24s. 


VENEZUELA ; or, Sketches of Life in a South-American 


Republic. With a History of the Loan of 1864. By EDWARD B. EASTWICK, C.B. F.R.S. Demy, with 
Map, 1 


A SUMMER in ICELAND. By C. W. Paijkull. 


by the Rev. M. R. BARNARD, B.A. Demy 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 14s. 


The INSECT WORLD: being a Popular Account of the Orders 


of Insects. From the French of LOUIS FIGUIER. Demy 8vo. with 576 Illustrations, 20s. 


The ROMANCE of DUELLING. By A. Steinmetz. 


» Se 
— CHAPMAN & Hatt, 198, Piccadilly. 


Translated 


2 vols. 


YUM 





S IX POUNDS PER WEEK 
While laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 in Case of DEA i ed 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIN 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 58 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


For portions apply te ~ Clerks at the Railway Stations, to 
the Local A; L Agent or at th 

RNHILL, “and 10, REGRET. STREET. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomparp-stRee? 
and CHARING ¢ CROSS. Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all of ee world. 
Prompt and liberal loss settlements. 
GEORGE W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 

ANCE OFFICE, 1, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, E.O. 

oan by Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Busi- 
Exte mded to Life, 1836. 

The’ Whole » of ihe P Profit ‘divided 5-4 amongst the Members. 
for li 

Fire Department—66 per cent. of the Premiums paid on First- 


Life ype ns r vee 7 of the Premiums on all Policies of 


ears’ 
(25th Dec., 1867)—1,191,9681. 
to appoint : as oaks ome of good 








m f. and character. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Instituted 1823. 
Invested Assets— Annual Tacon of Five ends a Greater Millions. 
come— Half a M 
Claim: \—Seven and a italt Millions. 
— Fifths of od pe allotted to the Assured pulncuennialiy. 
Bonuses a added to ve ae BP of Four Millions. 
For Prospec Statements of Accounts, &c., apply to the 
Actuary at the Ofice, Fleet-street, London. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Established 1834. 


1, KING WILLIAM-STREET, London, E.C. 


With Branches at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 
THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, May 13, 1868. 


Fifty per Cent. Reduction of Premium upon Bonus Policies in 
force six years. Policies, English or Indian, on which the 
Premium ae origina 1001., will thus be charged only 501. for 








the year, May, 1868 - 
New Policies a in 1867 for ae. at an Annual Premium 
of 20,7131. Policies in Sree, 7,294. Accumulated Funds, 
823,985. ual Income, 143, 


Boat HENDRIKS, Secretary. 


HE GUARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1821. 
No. 11, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Subscribed Capital-TWO MILLIONS. 

Total Invested Funds, upwards of ............ £2,750,000 

Total Income, upwards of .. 320,000 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that FIRE POLICIES 
which EXPIRE at MICHAELMAS must be senewep within 


Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Comeeny's Agents, 
throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they become voi 


All Insurances now have the benefit of the Repucep Durty of 
~ 6d. per cent. 


+k ge, pam and other information to the Company’s 
PR--i g- RR ATR Secretary. 


[ MPERIAL INSURANCE 











Eire. 


a cease 
The security of a Subseribed Capital rj 750,0002. and an Assurance 
Fund amounting Nok more than seven years’ purchase of the 
total Annual Inco 
Eighty per cent. of ‘the Profits divided among the Assured every 


Year. 
Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced 
Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five 


— 
The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and 
Travel, Revival of Lapsed Policies and Surrender Values. 

Whole World Licences free of charge, when the circumstances are 

favourable. 

dowments for Children. 

ities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 
Notices of A dand dged without a Fee. 
The revised Prospec tus, 8, With full particulars “and tables, to 

obtained at she & Gompen "s Offices in London, 1, 0! road-s' 
E.C., and 16, Pall Mall, 8.W., one 4 an ne Agate pe the 
Kingdom. m. ADEN, Actuary. 








PELIcan a JmaUS ANOS OFFICE. 


0, LOMBARD- aname. ray oan No. 57, CHARING 

~_— CROSS, WESTMINSTER.  ’ 
Directors. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. Ht P. 
Henry Jancsiot © oliand, Esq 
Sir John Lubboc! 
ohn Stewart oat. i. 

Fenjemin Shaw, Esq. 

yvill, jun., Esq. M.P. 


Henry Robert Brand, Esq. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. 
Davis, Esq. 
Ohne Enpuuel Coodhart 
ue: 
James A: — M.D. Dens. 





Com lete security, moderate Rates of 
premium wi = th participation x four-fifths re. 80 2 cent. of the 
ts, lo’ 


Loans, connexion with 
security, in sums of not less 


Ann mium required for the Assurance of 1001, for the 
oanein "whole term of life: 











With Without With 

Ace. | Pants’ | Profits. |48¢ | ‘Profits. | Profits. 
10 £115 0 40 £218 10 23 66 

4 “ 3 10 119 3 50 409 410 2? 
30 240 210 4 60 610 674 














ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary, 
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COTTISH UNION FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
37, CORNHILL ; EDINBURGH and DUBLIN. 
Established 1824. 
=~ Scottish Union Insurance Company is incorporated by 
Royal Charter, and empowered by Act of Parliament. It affords 
the most unquestionable security to the Public from the magni- 
tude of its Capital and Iny ested Fund, a large proportion of which 
are in Government and other real securities. 
INVESTED FUNDS at Ist of August, 1867 ... 
ANNUAL REVENUE from all sources.... +++ £222,000 
AMOUNT of LIFE INSURANCES in FORCE . . £4,000,000 
The NEXT DIVISION of PROFITS will take thie in 1871. 
Forms for Proposals and Prospectuses, containing all necessary 
E seebe ipso may be had at the Offices as above, or of the Com- 


nts. 
— ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
37, Cornhill. JOHN J ACKSON, Assistant Secretary. 


LONDON: 


+» £1,000,359 











puss ITURE, CAI R P ETS, ; BEDDING 
(Carriage free). 

See our new Tllustrated Furniture Catalogue, nearly 500 De- 
signs, with Prices 30 per cent. less than any other House. The 
most complete and unique guide ever published. Gratis from 

LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO. 73 and 75, BROMPTON-ROAD, 

Knightsbridge. 


EWING MACHINES 
W. F. THOMAS & CO. 

These Machines were the First made and Patented in England, 
and ever since 1846 have maintained their pre-eminence. They are 
adapted for Manufacturing and for Domestic purposes, and range 
in re gee from 51. 5s. upwards. For Family use they are unrivalled. 








k Stitch. Work alike on both sides. Catalogues and 
Sea les of Work sent free by post. | 
>. CHEAPSIDE E. io. , and REGENT-CIRCUS, OXFORD- 
STREET, LONDON, ¥ 
_ CARACCAS COCOA 


waz CARACCAS COCOA 
owes . peculiarly fine flavour and especial ex- 
cellence to the celebrated Caraccas Nut, and other 
choice growths of Cocoa with which it is prepared. 





Pry CARACCAS COCOA | 
will th to persons under Homeopathic oe 

ment, as well as to others in delicate health, 
valuable and favourite article of diet. 


v YHE PATENT NORWEGIAN ‘SELF-ACT.- 
ING COOKING APPAR ATUS and REFRIGERATOR. 
Simple, Economical, Portable. — ‘‘A most valuable invention. 
ry admirable plan of a aring and saving time and t.” 
Times, October 19, 1867.—S5. W. SILVER & CO., Sole Manufac- 
turers and Licensees, 2, 3, and 4, Bishopsg: ate W ithin, 
$7, Cornhill, London. E.C._\ 
MVYHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 30 
years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED by the 
patent process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all com- | 
parison the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no | 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and 
durability, as follows:— 





and 66 and 
Works, Canal-cut, Limehouse. 


























| Fiddle | | King’s 

} 2 | Bead |Thread| .,°° 

| | a | ° ) 

| Bcd , | Pattern | Pattern| gor 
|Pattern | [thread 
| a1 | aan) wabacptasis 
| £. 8. d.j£. 8 d.|£. 8, dj, 8. d. 
2 Table Forks.........c000. | 110 0/23 1 0/23 2 0/2 5 O 
12 Table Sp ous 1/110 0/2 10/3 2 0/83 56 O 
12 Dessert Forks [1 2 0/1 7 0/110 O}111 o 
12 Dessert Spoons 11 2 0/1 7 0/116 OJ111 0 
i2 Tea Spoons . e , 26:40 28 O11 2 Oa 8 6 
6 Egg Spoons, ile bowis ee 9 0 122 0} #1230 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladle eevee 6 0} 8 0 8 0 8 0 
1 Gravy Spoon am | 6 0} 8 6 9 0} 9 6 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls ....} 3 0| 4 0 40| 46 
2 Musta rd Spoon, gilt bowl. 7 1 6 20 2 0} 2 3 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs Ne 2 6 3 6 3 6| 4 0 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers ......| 19 6/1 3 0/1 3 0/1 3 0 
1 Butter Knife . at 8 40| 40] 48 
1 Soup Ladle | WO] WO] 14 Oo] 15 0 
1 Suger Sitter .. eceal 3 0} 4 of 40 46 
Total.. na 91 sli 16 0/12 8 61a 26 
, Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. An Oak a. 

+o contain the above, and a relative number of Knives, &c. 2. 


A Second Quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :— 


Table Spoons and gaa £1 2 0 per dozen. 
Dessert do. 016 0 9s 
Tea Speons ........ 010 0 ed 





Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Slestina: and Corner Dishes, Cruet and 
Liqueur Frames, &c. at proportionate prices. 
All kinds of re-plating done by the ps atent process. 


Vy ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRONMONGER, by appointment to H.R.H. 

the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue gratis and post-paid. It 

contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro- plate, 

Nickel Silver and Trns and Kettles, 

Britannia Metal Goods, Table Cutlery, 

Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, | Clocks and Candel: abra, 

Stoves and Fenders, Baths and Toilet Ware, 

Marble Chimney-pieces, Iron and Brass Bedstead@, 

Kitchen Ranges, | Bedding and Bed- hangings, 

Lamps, Gaseliers, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, 

Tea Trays, Turnery Goods, &c. 

With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms 

at 39, Oxford-street, W. ; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman street ; 4, 5, 

and 6, Perry s-place, and ti Newman-y: ard, London. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRE, 

HOWARD'S PATENT. No. 1,548. 

For FLOORS and BORDERING to ROOMS, &e. 
Being manufactured by steam mz achinery is laid complete at less 
cost than Turkey carpets, having the advantage over _ foreign- 
made parquets of standing perfectly and being ches ape: 
Architects’ designs adopted without extra most. 
Illustrated Catalogues on application to 
26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, LONDON. 








| CHAMPAGNES 


J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, 
Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 

(™4 116, 118, 120, Regent-street ; and 
22, Cornhill. 


I . 
Lonpon 
MANCHESTE R at M Can ag a 
Liverroot—50, Bold-s 

FOR GEN TLEMEN—Autamnal Fashions for Overcoats, Frock 

. Morning Coats, W: aistcoats, and 


Tro Ts. 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—Autumnal Fashions forOvercoats, 
Morning Coats, Jacket Suits, Knicker- 


bocker Suits and Highland Dresses; also | 


Hats, Hosiery, Shirts, 

FOR LADIES.—Autumnal Fashions, Jackets, t valetots, Cloaks, 
Travelling Dresses, Riding Habits, Rid- 
ing Pants, 

Messrs. NICOLL’S Establishments are divided into pened 
ments as above; in each garments are kept ready for imme iate 
use, or made to.measure at a few hours’ notice. 

London: 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill; Man- 
chester: 10, Mosley- street ; Liverpool: 50, Bold-street. 


JURE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, 

Wine Merchants, 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, Lon- 

don, W., beg to direct attention to the following pure unloaded 
Wines of their own special importation. Prices per dozen :— 


LIGHT BORDEAUX .... 248. | FINE BORDEAUX 368. 
An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
In Cases of Three Dozens. Bottles and Cases included. 


A detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application. 


CLARETS 188. to 108s. , SHERRIES 248. to 84s. 
A good Vin ‘Ordin: aire, sound Dinner Wine, up 
up to choice Old Vin- to Fine Old Amontillado 
tage Wines of First and aa India. 
Growths. ‘OR 





is. to 1208. 
Licht, “Old ‘and Crusted 
Wines, up to very Old 
—— and Vintage 


Win 
AUTERNES +--+. 248. to 1208. 
a — White Bordeaux, 
up to choice Liqueur 
Wines. 
COGNAC BRANDIES. 
Fine pure Pale Cognac, 54s., to very Old Liqueur Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines may be tasted, and Orders are received at the 


A Light, Dry, Sparkling 
Wine, up tochoice Wines 
of First Brands. 

HOCKS 68. to 848. 

A Light Rhine Wi Sng up 

to choice Growths. 


} 
| 
| 
. 368. to 4. | 
| 
- 
\§ 


| Cellars and Offices, 6, E ‘Coe — Portman-square, 


London. 


E. LAZEN BY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
and CONDIMENTS. 

BE. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Soya celebrated Receipts 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES , SAUCES and CONDI- 

ENTS so long and Bn distinguished by their name, are 
compelled to caution the pabits against the inferior preparations 
which are put up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public. Consumers having difficulty 
in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers at their Foreign 
Warehouse, 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman-square, London, 
W. Priced Lists post free on application. 


H4 RVEY’S SAUCE. —CA U OT ION _—The 
admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested 
to_ observe that each Bottle bears the well-known label, signed 
** Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by perpetual in- 











| junction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none 


can be genuine. 


E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman- 
square, London, as Sole Proprietors of the receipt of Harvey’s 


| Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact that their 





| labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen. 


AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS.—SAUCE. 
THE “WORCESTERSHI RE,” 
pronounced by Connoisseurs, 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Its use lomees es appetite and digestion, 
UNRIVALLED FORK PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
ae WARE of IMITATIONS, 
avoid which, see the Names, 
LEA Z ‘PERRINS, on all bottles aa labels. 
Ask for “LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 


Acue-0oo & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all 
ealers in Sauces —— the World. 


S 





EDSTE ADS, BEDDING, and BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE.—An ILLUSTR:¢ ATED CATALOGUE, with 
Prices of 1,000 Articles of Bed-room Furniture, sent free by post 
on application to 
FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 
$1 and 32, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W. 
Factory, 34 and 35, CH ARLES-STREET. 


A FD 1h Rs, 


ASK FOR FIELD’S PATENT SELF-FITTING CANDLES, 
Safety, Economy, and Cleanliness combined. 
Price 1s. per lb. upwards. 


A ALY ANISM v. RHEUMATIC- NE RVOUS 
a5 PAINS, Gout, Functional Disorders, General and Local 
Debility, Nervousness, Liver Complaints, Indigestion, Nervous 
Deafness, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Epilepsy, Sluggish Circulation, 
Want of Power and Vitali ty. — PULVERMACHER’S _IM- 
PROVED PATENT VOLTA-ELECTRIC FLEXIBLE BELTS, 
Bands, and Chain Batteries, being the only genuine self-applic- 
able Volta-Electric appliances, are easily distinguished from the 
pseudo-electric sham curative contrivances advertised by certain 
extortioners merely as a catch for their quackish purposes, by the 
Patient availing himself of a TEST sent GRATIS ON LOAN 
for a week on application. Belts, 30s. to 40s. Chain Bands, 58. to 
228., according to electric power, the instantaneously perceptible 
effects of which can be experimented daily at the establishment. 
Combined Voltaic Bands for restoring impaired Vital Energy, 
308. to 408. New Improved Patent Pocket Batteries, from 31. to 
4l., exceeding in power, efficacy, and durability as advertis ed 
elsewhere at ten guineas.—Apply L. PULVERM HER. 
Patentee, 200, Regent-street, London, W., where the pee ao 0! 
documents and testimonials can be inspected. For Medical Re- 
ports and Private Testimonials (authenticated) see Pamphlet, 
sent post free. 




















TRIDGE & COOPER, 


Par 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane), 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 48., 58., and 68. per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 58. 6d., & 68. 6d. per 1,000, 

The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, 1s. per 100, 

STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, és. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. per ream. 

BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—(Super thick), 

The New Cream Wove “CLUB HOUSE” NOTE, introduced 
and perfected by P. & C. 5 quires for 28. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (R vig reduced to 18. per 100, 
Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. Monograms, two 
letters, from 5s, ; three letters, from7s. Address Dies from 38, 

SERMON PA PER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d, 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms, 

Price-List of Paper Envelopes, Inkstands, grote Cabinets, 
Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Albums, &c., post free 

(EsTaBLISHED 1841.) 





By Royal Command, 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


-) CSBEH GILLOTT. respectfully direets the 
attention - the Secs ep Public, =~ Ba! all who use 
Steel Pens, to fee 
which, for Quality of M:z eel ge po a treat Dura- 
bility will ensure universal preference. 

They can be obtained, Retail, of every Dealer in the World; 
Wholesale, at the Works. Graham-street, irmingham ; _ John- 
gtreet, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 


WRIGHT & FI 











MANSFIELD, 
DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS and CABINET 
MAKERS. 


Only Gold Medal 1867; First Prize Medal 1862. 
Special Designs prepared on request. 
8, Great Portland-street, Oxford-street, W. 





EAS.—Good Strong Congou, 2s. 6d. per lb., 
8 Household use ; Fine Congou, 38.; and Choice Souchong, 

3s. 6d., for Family and the Drawing- -room. Packed in tins of 
Bib aie, a + and chests of 50 Ib..and 901b. Samples by 


post’ = ap _ atio 
=NBY me SON, see Merchants, 6, Edwards-street, 
Portman: square, Lon don, W 3 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey wer ooeee Hair toits youthful colour 
u 


beauty. 
IT will cause Hair i grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large Bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


_Depbt, 266, HIGH HOLBORN, LON DON. 
OCKLE’ Ss ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
in use the last Sixty-eight years for 
INDIGESTION. 
In Boxes at 1s. 1id., 28. 9d., 48, 6d. and 11s. 





OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
in use the last Sixty-eight years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
In Boxes at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
in use the last Sixty-eight years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes at 1s. 1:d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
bei h 
OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 
In Boxes at 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s. 


ATNLESS DENTISTRY (Patented System). 
—All other processes entirely superseded by Messrs. LEWIN 
MOSELY & SONS, the original and only practitioners of the true 
system of a Dentistry. liromniaatdilt ans the advan: 
recommended by the Lancet, the Medical Profession, and ti 
Press, and perfect immunity from pain ; every kind of ommalen 
avoided; unparalleled comfort, utility, economy, durability ; a 
wonderfully life-like appearance: fees considerably less than 
usually charged for ordinary descriptions of artificial teeth. 
Messrs. Lewin Mosely & Sons (the oldest established English 
Dentists), 30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 448, Strand 
(opposite Charing Cross Railway Station), and over the Telegraph 








Office.—Teeth from 5s. ; Sets from 5 to 30 Guineas. Consultation 
and every informs ution free, 
INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 


GENTLE APERIENT anda POWERFUL TONIC. 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 1id., 8. od. and lls, 


METCAL UFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 

tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Brnshea, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, genuine Smyrna 
pgs te and every a of Brush, Comb and Perfumery. 

ei th Brushes search between the divisions of. the T 

the bristles do not come loose. etcalfe’s celebrated ‘Alkaline 

Tooth Powder, 2a. per box.— Address 121s, OXFORD-STREET. 
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No. I. This Day, Saturday, October 3. 
NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


renner 


THE 


PALL MALL BUDGET. 


Being a Weekly Collection of Articles printed in the PALL MALL GAZETTE 
from day to day: 


WITH A FULL AND WELL-DIGESTED SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Price SIXPENCE; Stamped, SEVENPENCE. 





For the convenience of persons resident in the remoter districts of Great Britain, on the Continent, in America, India, 
Australia, and other distant places, it has been determined to issue a Weekly Publication, which shall be a collection of all the 
Original Articles printed in the Patt Maui Gazerrtx from day to day. 


This Publication is to be called THE PALL MALL BUDGET. The First Number is published this day, Saturday, 
October 3. Each Number will be composed of Forty Pages, in size and appearance like those of the Path Mati Gazette. 


The PALL MALL BUDGET will also contain a complete, concisely written Summary of News. Therefore, it will be a 
Weekly Newspaper, as well as a Weekly Review of affairs political, social, literary, &c. &c. 


The PALL MALL BUDGET will be published on Saturday, in time for despatch by the early morning mails. 
A Special Edition, printed on thin paper for the Foreign Post, will be published on Friday. 
Advertisements for the PALL MALL BUDGET should be sent to the Office before Ten o'clock on Thursday morning. 





OFFICE, 2, NORTHUMBERLAND-STREET, STRAND; 


Where all Communications should be addressed. 





THE 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


An Evening Newspaper and Review. 





Price TWOPENCE; Stamped, THREEPENCE. 





“Tn regard to opinion, the Pan Mati Gazette is the most heterogeneous of journals. Ably expressed criticism on nearly all 
sides may be found there......... The Patt Mart Gazerre has a steady tone or tint, but except that it is Liberal in its politics, it has 
few dominant opinions. Enthusiasm apart, almost any ably expressed opinion that has got a platform and a hearing in the world 
outside has a chance of being heard in the Patt Matt Gazerre too. Ably expressed it must be, and it is probable that no other 
existing journal has managed to aggregate so much varied ability......... One of the most striking points about the Pats Matt GAzETTE 
has been the extent to which its matter has evidently been contributed by experts—people with the best information upon their 
respective topics......... Of all journals the Patt Matt Gazerre gives us the most vivid sense of power: its staff is so strong, its 
resources are so large. No one can doubt its disinterestedness......... In exercising the functions of a social and literary police, the 
Patt Mat Gazette has done work which it is not necessary to recall minutely. Did any other journal ever succeed in doing as 
much?......... On the whole, we repeat, we think that, taken in connexion with the political and social reaction to which we have 
referred, the Patt Matt @azerre is the most important fact of the hour.’—From ‘The London Press’ in the Contemporary Review. 





*.* From the first establishment of the PALL MALL GAZETTE (more than three years since) to the present time its 
circulation has constantly and steadily increased. It is now very large and influential. 





OFFICE, 2, NORTHUMBERLAND-STREET, STRAND. 
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MACMILLAN & CO”’S PUBLICATIONS. 








NEW BOOKS. 
| 
SPEECHES of JOHN BRIGHT, M.P., 


on Various Questions of Public Policy. Edited by Prof. 
ROGERS. With Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo, 258. [This day. 


BOOKS FOR 


IN SCIENCE. 


Lessons in Elementary Physiology. With 
numerous Illustrations. By T. H. HUXLEY, F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Natural eng A br ae Royal School of Mines. Second 
Edition. 18mo. cloth, (This day. 


| 
SIR WALTER RALEGH'S LIFE| 


and LETTERS. Based on Contemp y D t Pre: | | 
served in the Rolls House, the Privy Council Office, the | 
British Museum, &. By EDWARD EDWARDS. With ” ti 
Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. [This day. Popes Astronomy. With Illustrations. By 


3EORGE BIDDELL AIRY, Astronomer Royal. Sixth and 
RECOLLECTIO NS of O YFORD By | | Cheaper Edition. 18mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. (This day 
G. V. COX, M.A., late Esquire Bedel and Coroner in the | Lessons in Elementary Chemistry. By 


| 
4 i | HENRY _ ROSCOE, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens 
University of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 108. 6d. (This day. Cc vee Manchester. With numerous Illustrations and 


Chromo- or of the Solar Spectra. Ninth Thousand. 
HISTORICAL SELECTIONS. Read-| 8m». cloth, 4s. 6d 
ings from the best Authorities on English and European | Lessons in Elementary Botany. With 


History. Selected and Arranged by E. M. SEWELL and | nearly Two Hundred Illustrations. By DANIEL OLIVER, 
C. M. YONGE. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Thisday. | F.R.S. F.L.S. Fourth Thousand. 18mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


STUDIES in 


POETRY. By WALTER BESANT, M.A. Crown 8vo. 88. 6d. 


The ARCHBISHOP of pecuyen 


CHARGE. Delivered in September, 1868. 8vo. 28. [This day. 


SERMONS preached before the UNI- 
VERSITY of OXFORD. By R. W. CHURCH, M.A., 
Rector of Whatley. Crown 8vo. 4¢. 6d. [This day. 





7 r 7 NT Lessons in Elementary Astronomy. By 
EA RL ¥ FRE NOH J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.A.S. With Coloured Dia- 
grams and numerous Illustrations. 18mo. 5s. 6d. 


IN CLASSICS. 


The Sicilian Expedition, being Books VI. 
and VII. of Thucydides, with Notes. By the Rev. PER- 
CIVAL FROST, a late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Edition, ae and enlarged, with a 
Map. Extra feap. 8y0. cloth, 


With Engl 
GLOBE EDITION of GOLDSMITH’s | Deaosthenes, on the Crown, yin eee 


M.A. Th 
fixed, ESCHINES against CTESIPHON. With English 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. With Biographical Essay by Hotes. ‘Wonp. @vo: cloth, se. “3 


Professor MASSON. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. [In a few days. Sallust. With English ‘iin By C. Mum- 
The CONSCIENCE: LECTURES on B.D., Author of ‘ eens of Rome,’ &c. Second Edi- 


bg — 8yo. cloth, 4s. 6 
CASUISTRY. Delivered at Cambridge by Professor MAU- The CATILINA and JU GURTHA may be had separately, 
RICE. 8vo. 88. 6d. 


price 2s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 
Cicero.—The Second Philippic Oration. 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the PHI- 
LIPPIANS. By Professor LIGHTFOOT. A Revised Text 


With an Introduction and Notes, translated from non Halm. 
with Notes and Dissertations. 8yo. 12s. 





Edited, with Corrections and Additions, by JOHN E. B. 
MAYOR, M.A. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


| The | Seven Kings of Rome. An Easy Nar- 
The FA LL of MA N, and other SER- of gilt Pomernes bene a First Latin Reading Book, with 


Grammatical Notes. By the Rev. J. V GHT, M.A. ‘Feap. 
MONS. Bythe .F. W. FARRAR, M.A. Feap.8vo.6e, | — gyo32-- Vocabulary and Exercises, Rap y =e 


| Hellenica; or, a History of Greece in Greek, 
as related by Diodorus and Thucydides ; being a First Greek 
Reading-Book, with ago eS Notes, Critical and Histo- 
rical. Second Edition, with a Vocabulary. By the Rev. J. 
WRIGHT, M.A. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A First Greek Reading Book. Edited after 
Karl Hein. with Corrections and Large Additions. By 
J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY. 


For OCTOBER. | 
Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 
| 


‘ENGLAND'S ANTIPHON. Part I. 


A Historical Review of the Religious Poetry of England. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
To be completed in Three Monthly Parts. 


| The Agricola and Germany of Tacitus. 
Translated into English, By A. J. CHURCH, M.A., and 

| be MA BRODRIBB, M.A. With Map and Notes, feap. 8vo. 
| 


Price One Shilling Monthly, 
MACMILLAN’ S MAGAZINE. 
No. 108, for OCTOBER. 
Contents. 
1. A FREE ANGLICAN CHURCH. By Edwin Hatch, M.A. 
2. The CHAPLET of PEARLS. By Miss Yonge. (Continued.) 
3. The FOOD of the PEOPLE. By Harry Chester. 


4. The suCANTSsION, A Translation from Theocritus. By | 
Edwin Arnold, 


5. REALMAH. By ae Helps. 
6. OUR HEAVY GUNS, 


7. SONNET “On a Brother and Sister who died at the same 
= Abergele, August 20, 1868.” By the Archbishop of 


8 WHAT CAN BE DONE for the AGRICULTURAL LA- 
BOURERS? By Professor Fawcett. 


9. GOOD RESOLUTIONS. (From Horace.) By F. D. Morice. 
NOTE to ARTICLE on ‘WOMEN PHYSICIANS.’ 


ELEMENTARY DIVINITY. 
A Class-Book of Old Testament History. 


By G. F. MACLEAR, B.D. Fourth Edition. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
| A Class-Book of New Testament History. 


By G. F. MACLEAR, B.D. Second Edition. 18mo. 5s. 6d. 


| A Class-Book of athe Catechism of the 


CHURCH of ENGLAN By G. F. MACLEAR, B.D. 
Second Edition. 18mo. 2s. Mod. 


A Shilling Book of Old Testament His- 


TORY. By G. F. MACLEAR, B.D. 18mo. 


A Shilling Book of New Testament His- 


TORY. By G. F. MACLEAR, B.D. 18mo. 
The Bible in the Church. By B. F. Wzsr- 


» B.D. Second Edition. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


(Continued.) 








MACMILLAN & CO. LONDON, 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


SELECTED FROM 


MACMILLAN & CO’S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 


Onn" 


IN MATHEMATICS. 


By I. TODHUNTER, M.A. F.RS. 
Euclid for Colleges and Schools. New 


Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


Algebra for Beginners. With Example 
New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d.—KEY, crown 8vo. 68. 6d. 


+ Trigonometry for Beginners. With nume. 


rous Examples. New Edition. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mechanics for Beginners, With numeroy 
Examples. 18mo. cloth, 48. 6d. 


A Treatise on the Integral Calculus, 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A Treatise on the Differential Calculus, 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6 

A Treatise on ‘Analytical Statics. With 
Examples. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Conic Sections. 
amples. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Algebra for Schools and Colleges. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


Plane _ Trigonometry. Third Edition. 


With Ex. 


Crown 


A “Treatise on Spherical Trigonometry. 
Second Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


An Elementary Treatise on the Theory 
of EQUATIONS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 
Arithmetic and Algebra. Tenth Edition, 


Crown 8vo. 103. 6d. 


Arithmetic for the Use of Schools, New 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d.—KEY, crown 8vo. 88. 6d. 
Exercises in Arithmetic. With Answer. 


Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. Orsold separately, as follows: 
—Part I. 1s.; Part II. 1s. ; Answers, 6d. 


Shilling Book of Arithmetic for National 
and BLEMEH TARY SCHOOLS. 18mo.cloth, or separately, 
Part 2d.; Part II., 3d.; Part I11., 7d ; with Answer, 
pad 1s. 6d.—KE ize 48. 6d. 

Examination Papers in Arithmetic. In 


Four Parts. 18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. The same, with Answers, 
18mo. 1s. 94.—K EY, 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


Arithmetical Exam mples. Progressively ar. 
a - _* DALTON, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton 


Perera Exercises. Progressively ar- 
ranged. By C. A. JONES, M.A. and C. H. CHEYNE, MA 
New Edition, 18mo, 28. 6d 


Elementary Geometry. Part I., Angles, 


Parallels, Triangles, &c. Compiled by J. M. WILSON, M.A. 
ym Master of Rugby School. Extra feap. 8v0. 


Elementary Mensuration, for the Use of 
—— By SEPTIMUS TEBAY, B.A. Extra feap. 870. 


Geometrical Note Book. Containing E 
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